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Week Ending Friday, May 4, 1984 


Secretaries Week, April 22-28, 1984 





Message of the President. April 20, 1984 





Each year during Secretaries Week, we 
have an opportunity to express our appre- 
ciation to the thousands of individuals who 
play such an important part in the efficient 
operation of offices around the country. 

Over the years, the role of secretaries has 
changed considerably. New technologies 
and innovation have added more complex 
assignments to traditional responsibilities. 
All Americans owe a great deal to secretar- 
ies for the outstanding job they do and for 
the dedication they demonstrate every day 
of the year. 

In all facets of our society, whether in 
business, education, labor, industry, or gov- 
ernment, secretaries perform tasks and 
bring a sense of coordination that is essen- 
tial to the success of our economic system. 
Their cooperation and loyalty make our of- 
fices a more pleasant place to be. Their 
professionalism and expertise are worthy of 
the highest commendation. 

I am proud to salute the secretaries of 
America and wish them the very best for an 
enjoyable week. 


Ronald Reagan 


Advisory Committee on Federal Pay 





Appointment of Martin L. Duggan as a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
April 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Martin L. Duggan to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Federal Pay for a term expiring January 20, 
1990. He will succeed Jerome M. Rosow. 
The President also intends to designate him 
as Chairman. 


Mr. Duggan recently retired as editorial 
page editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. He is active in community affairs and 
serves as president of Dismas House, a reha- 
bilitation center for former convicts. He is a 
director of Downtown St. Louis, Inc., presi- 
dent of the Society of Jesus, and a member 
of the advisory board of the Salvation Army. 

He is a founder of the Mid-America Press 
Institute and is an active member of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

He is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in St. Louis, Mo. He was born June 3 
1921, in St. Louis. 


Upper Colorado River Commission 





Designation of Jean F. Ross as the US. 
Commissioner. April 20, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Jean F. Ross as the United 
States Commissioner on the Upper Colora- 
do River Commission. He will succeed 
Hugh P. Dugan. 

Mr. Ross is a partner in the law firm of 
Saunders, Snyder, Ross & Dickson in 
Denver, Colo. Prior to joining the firm in 
1966, he was staff attorney for the board of 
water commissioners of the city and county 
of Denver. 

He is a member of the National Water 
Resources Association, the American Bar 
Association, National Resources Law Sec- 
tion, and the Colorado Bar Association, 
water section. Since 1959 he has been a 
member of the Colorado Water Congress. 

Mr. Ross graduated from Yale College 
(A.B., 1953) and the University of Michigan 
Law School (LL.B., 1956). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Littleton, 
Colo. He was born January 1, 1931, in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 
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Beijing, China 





Toast at a Dinner Hosted by President Li 
Xiannian. April 26, 1984 





President Li, Premier Zhao, distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s a pleasure to be here with you to- 
night. Nancy and I are most grateful for the 
warmth of the reception that you’ve given 
us. I’m certain I speak for everyone in our 
entourage when I say we are overwhelmed 
by the loveliness of this hall, the gardens. 
The setting is certainly a tribute to the rich- 
ness and depth of your culture. And might I 
add, this meal appears to be a tribute to 
your culinary arts, as well. 

You’ve made us feel welcome after a long 
journey. And this, even more than the gran- 
deur of the surroundings and the grace of 
the meal, is appreciated. 

Premier Zhao’s recent trip to the United 
States and our visit, as well, demonstrate 
how technological leaps in communications 
and transportation are changing our per- 
ceptions of the world. Yet, even as technol- 
ogy catapults us into the future, making 
possible in our travel that once took months 
or even years, ancient truths are recon- 
firmed. Many centuries ago, Wang Po, a 
famous Chinese poet-philosopher, wrote, 
“Although we reside in far corners of the 
world, having a good friend is akin to 
having a good neighbor.” 

The essence of that observation is as true 
today as it was when it was penned. In that 
spirit, President Li, I come to China repre- 
senting the sincere desire of the American 
people to be good neighbors to the Chinese 
people. 

It was just 200 years ago when the first 
American merchant ship called on a Chi- 
nese port. Two hundred years seems like 
the blink of an eye to Chinese civilization; 
yet, for Americans, this spans almost the 
entire history of our Republic. Looking 
back, President Li, we can see that at times 
the relationship between our two nations 
was not what it should have been. But 
thanks to the hard work and determination 
of farsighted leaders of both of our coun- 
tries during the last 12 years, our future is 
bright with potential. 

There are differences between us, yes, 
differences that should be neither glossed 
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over nor dented—denied, I should say. Yet 
we, the people of China and the United 
States, share a sincere desire for peace and 
prosperity, and we understand that by 
working together, emphasizing our areas of 
agreement, everyone will benefit. 


Premier Zhao’s visit to the United States 
was the first visit ever by a Chinese Pre- 
mier. And now this marks the first visit by 
an American President since our countries 
formally established diplomatic relations in 
1979. 

The travel of government leaders is sym- 
bolic of the surge of activity, of the ex- 
change and cooperation going on between 
our peoples at all levels. Whether in com- 
merce, the arts, science, or industry, our 
citizens are establishing personal bonds of 
trust and friendship that mirror the good 
will found at the highest levels. 

This healthy intercourse is encouraged 
because our countries, our people as a 
whole, have determined that what we have 
in common, what we can accomplish work- 
ing and building together, is vastly more 
significant than those things that separate 
us. This, of course, does not mean progress 
will be easy. Few things worthwhile ever 
happen without commitment and effort by 
good people. We can be proud, considering 
our differences, of how much has already 
been accomplished. 


If you'll permit me, we believe even 
greater progress can be made if our future 
efforts are based on hu jing hu hui—mutual 
respect and mutual benefit. If we have the 
will to live up to it, hu jing hu hui can 
make our countries more prosperous and 
more secure. It can keep us friends, even 
while recognizing that we do not totally 
agree on some things which we believe im- 
portant. There is every reason for optimism 
about the continuing peaceful evolution of 
relations between our two countries. 


I would hope in the not too distant future 
that you, President Li, as I have already 
expressed to you earlier, will come and be 
our guest in the United States, so that you 
can meet and talk with the American 
people. 

Nancy and I are now looking forward 
with great anticipation to the rest of our 
visit to your country. We're especially 
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pleased to see Premier Zhao again. I’m also 
eager to make the personal acquaintance of 
Chairman Deng and General Secretary Hu. 

This, our first day, was even more gratify- 
ing than expected. Meeting you and having 
the opportunity for open and constructive 
dialog was an excellent way to inaugurate 
this trip. 

During our stay, Nancy and I hope to see 
and learn much about China and its people. 
The history, the beauty, and the culture of 
your country is legend throughout the 
world. I first learned about it as a boy in a 
small school in the farm country of Amer- 
ica. I never dreamed back then that I'd 
have the opportunity to come and see these 
things for myself. 

Now, as I suggested a moment ago, tech- 
nology has made us neighbors. Neighbors 
are not family, but they can be dear and 
trusted friends. And that is the spirit I sense 
already. It’s something upon which weighty 
accomplishments can be built. In that spirit, 
I invite all of you to join me in a toast. 

To your health, Mr. President, and that of 
Mrs. Li, and to the health of Premier Zhao 
and of China’s other distinguished leaders, 
and to further success in advancing the re- 
lations of our two countries. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
7:30 p.m. at Yang Yuan Hall in response to 
a toast by President Li. 

Earlier in the day, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan arrived at Capitol Airport, where 
they were greeted by Foreign Minister Wu 
Xueqgian and several other Chinese officials. 
The President and Mrs. Reagan went from 
the airport to the Great Hall of the People, 
Tianamen Square, East Court, for an arrival 
ceremony. 

Following the arrival ceremony, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan met with President 
Li and his wife in the Hebei Room at the 
Great Hall. There, the President and Presi- 
dent Li held a meeting in which they dis- 
cussed both bilateral and global issues. 
During the meeting, the President extended 
an invitation to President Li to visit the 
United States at a time to be agreed upon 
by the two countries. President Li accepted 
the invitation, and on the diplomatic level, 
a mutually acceptable date will be worked 
out. 


Following the meeting at the Great Hall, 
the President and Mrs. Reagan went to the 
Diaoyutai State Guest House, Villa 12, 
where they stayed during their visit to Beij- 
ing. 


Beijing, China 





Remarks to Chinese Community Leaders. 
April 27, 1984 





Thank you very much, Dr. Zhou Peiyuan, 
and all of you distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I’m honored to come before you 
today, the first American President ever to 
address your nation from the Great Hall of 
the People. 

My wife, Nancy, and I have looked for- 
ward to visiting the people and treasures of 
your great and historic land, one of the 
world’s oldest civilizations. We have mar- 
veled at Beijing’s sweeping vistas, and we 
have felt the warmth of your hospitality 
touch our hearts. We only regret that our 
visit will be so brief. I’m afraid it will be as 
a Tang Dynasty poet once wrote, “looking 
at the flowers while riding horseback.” But 
you have another saying from the book of 
Han which describes how Nancy and I feel: 
“To see a thing once is better than hearing 
about it a hundred times.” 

Twelve years ago former President Nixon 
arrived in Beijing, stepped down from Air 
Force One, and shook hands with former 
Premier Zhou Enlai. Premier Zhou would 
later tell him, “Your handshake came over 
the vastest ocean in the world—25 years of 
no communication.” With one handshake, 
America and China each turned a new page 
in their histories. 

I believe that history beckons again. We 
have begun to write a new chapter for 
peace and progress in our histories with 
America and China going forward hand in 
hand—xieshou bingjin. 

We must always be realistic about our 
relationship, frankly acknowledging the fun- 
damental differences in ideology and insti- 
tutions between our two societies. Yes, let 
us acknowledge those differences. Let us 
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never minimize them. But let us not be 
dominated by them. 

I have not come to China to hold forth on 
what divides us, but to build on what binds 
us. I have not come to dwell on a closed- 
door past, but to urge that Americans and 
Chinese look to the future, because togeth- 
er we can and will make tomorrow a better 
day. 

When Premier Zhao was in the United 
States, he told us, “China has opened its 
door and will never close it again.” Permit 
me to assure you today, America’s door is 
open to you, and when you walk through, 
we'll welcome you as our neighbors and our 
friends. 

We may live at nearly opposite ends of 
the world. We may be distinctly different in 
language, customs, and political beliefs. But 
on many vital questions of our time, there is 
little difference between the American and 
Chinese people. Indeed I believe if we 
were to ask citizens all over this world what 
they desire most for their children, and for 
their children’s children, their answer, in 
English, Chinese, or any language, would 
likely be the same: We want peace. We 
want freedom. We want a better life. Their 
dreams, so simply stated, represent man- 
kind’s deepest aspirations for security and 
personal fulfillment. And helping them 
make their dreams come true is what our 
jobs are all about. 

We can work together as equals in a spirit 
of mutual respect and mutual benefit. I be- 
lieve in Chinese you say Hu jing Hu hui. 

Well, America and China are both great 
nations. And we have a special responsibil- 
ity to preserve world peace. 

To help fulfill that responsibility, the 
United States is rebuilding its defenses, 
which had been neglected for more than a 
decade. Our people realize this effort is cru- 
cial if we’re to deter aggression against 
America, our allies, and other friends. But 
we threaten no nation. America’s troops are 
not massed on China’s borders. And we 
occupy no lands. The only foreign land we 
occupy anywhere in the world is beneath 
gravesites where Americans shed their 
blood for peace and freedom. Nor do we 
commit wanton acts, such as shooting 269 
innocent people out of the sky for the so- 
called cause of sacred airspace. 
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America and China both condemn mili- 
tary expansionism, the brutal occupation of 
Afghanistan, the crushing of Kampuchea; 
and we share a stake in preserving peace 
on the Korean peninsula. 

I think our two peoples agree there can 
be only one sane policy to preserve our 
precious civilization in this modern nuclear 
age: A nuclear war cannot be won and must 
never be fought. And that’s why we’ve pro- 
posed to the Soviet Union meaningful nego- 
tiations that go beyond rhetoric to actual 
arms reductions and why we must all work 
for the day when nuclear weapons will be 
banished from the face of the Earth. 

America’s interest in China, our friend- 
ship for your people, and our respect for 
China’s many contributions to the progress 
of civilization date back to the beginning of 
our own history. You might be interested to 
know that personal dinner settings used by 
our first three Presidents—George Washing- 
ton, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson— 
were of Chinese origin, evidence of our 
Founding Fathers attraction for your coun- 
try’s high artistic standards. 

Back in 1784, when the first American 
trading ship, the Empress of China, entered 
your waters, my country was unknown to 
you. We were a new republic, eager to win 
a place in international commerce. A slight- 
ly homesick American sailor recorded that 
first day in a letter home. 

“My dear father,” he wrote, “if ever you 
receive this letter, it will acquaint you, that 
after a passage of 6 months and 7 days we 
came to anchor at Wampoo.. . The Chi- 
nese had never heard of us, but we intro- 
duced ourselves as a new Nation, gave 
them our history with a description of our 
country, the importance and necessity of a 
trade here to the advantage of both, which 
they appear perfectly to understand and 
wish.” 

Well, since those early days, our countries 
have both profited from the exchange of 
people, goods, and ideas. Chinese settlers 
helped tame our continent during the 19th 
century. Today, their families’ descendants 
join other Americans in cooperating with 
you to build a new prosperity in China. 

How did America, which began as an im- 
poverished country and a melting pot, at- 
tracting immigrants from every corner of 
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the globe, pull together and become the 
leading economic nation in the world? How 
did we go in so short a time from living by 
candlelight to exploring the frontiers of the 
universe by satellite, from each farmer la- 
boring with horse and hoe for an entire 
year just to feed four people, to running his 
farm with the most modern machinery and 
producing enough to feed 75 people, 
making America the breadbasket of the 
world? 

Well, we’re people who’ve always be- 
lieved the heritage of our past is the seed 
that brings forth the harvest of our future. 
And from our roots we have drawn tremen- 
dous power from two great forces—faith 
and freedom. America was founded by 
people who sought freedom to worship God 
and to trust in Him to guide them in their 
daily lives with wisdom, strength, goodness, 
and compassion. 

Our passion for freedom led to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the first great uprising for 
human rights and independence against co- 
lonial rule. We knew each of us could not 
enjoy liberty for ourselves unless we were 
willing to share it with everyone else. And 
we knew our freedom could not truly be 
safe unless all of us were protected by a 
body of laws that treated us equally. 

George Washington told us we would be 
bound together in a sacred brotherhood of 
free men. Abraham Lincoln defined the 
heart of American democracy when he said, 
“No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent... .” 
These great principles have nourished the 
soul of America, and they have been en- 
riched by values such as the dignity of 
work, the friendship of neighbors, and the 
warmth of family. Like China, our people 
see the future in the eyes of our children. 
And like China, we revere our elders. To be 
as good as our fathers and mothers, we 
must be better. 

“Trust the people”—these three words 
are not only the heart and soul of American 
history but the most powerful force for 
human progress in the world today. Those 
who ignore this vital truth will condemn 
their countries to fall farther and farther 
behind in the world’s competition for eco- 
nomic leadership in the 1980’s and beyond, 
because look around us, the societies that 
have made the most spectacular progress in 


the shortest period of time are not the most 
rigidly organized nor even the richest in 
natural resources. No, it’s where people 
have been allowed to create, compete, and 
build, where they’ve been permitted to 
think for themselves, make economic deci- 
sions, and benefit from their own risks, that 
societies have become the most prosperous, 
progressive, dynamic, and free. Nothing 
could be more basic to the spirit of progress 
for a farmer, laborer, or merchant than eco- 
nomic reward for legitimate risk and honest 
toil. 

A little over a century ago, Ulysses S. 
Grant, who was then a former President, 
visited your country and saw China’s great 
potential. “I see dawning ” Grant 
wrote, “the beginning of a change. When it 
does come, China will rapidly become a 
powerful and rich nation . . . The popula- 
tion is industrious, frugal, intelligent, and 
quick to learn.” 

Well, today, China’s economy crackles 
with the dynamics of change: expansion of 
individual incentives for farmers in your 
new responsibility system; new bonuses for 
workers and more disciplined management 
in terms of profits and losses; improved 
methods of market distribution; opening 
your economy to the world through China’s 
membership in the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and through your 
invitation to trade and invest, especially in 
your four Special Economic Zones; and 
your commitment to attract capital and sci- 
entific knowledge to create a high technolo- 
gy base for the future. All this reflects 
China’s new role in the international eco- 
nomic community and your determination 
to modernize your economy and raise the 
standard of living of your people. 

Unlike some governments which fear 
change and fear the future, China is begin- 
ning to reach out toward new horizons, and 
we salute your courage. 

Progress, Premier Zhao has told us, “lies 
in our efforts to emancipate our thinking in 
a bold way—to carry out reform with deter- 
mination, to make new inventions with 
courage, and to break with the economic 
molds and conventions of all descriptions 
which fetter the development of the pro- 
ductive force.” Well, we Americans have 
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always considered ourselves pioneers, so we 
appreciate such vitality and optimism. 

Today, I bring you a message from my 
countrymen. As China moves forward in 
this new path, America welcomes the op- 
portunity to walk by your side. 

Incidentally, I know Premier Zhao has 
demonstrated mastery of his subject. When 
he was directing agricultural policies in Si- 
chuan, the peasants went from food short- 
ages and forced imports to bumper harvests 
and rising exports. In fact, I’m told that 
because of the work he did, it is said in 
Sichuan Province, “If you want rice, go see 
Zhao.” 

Well, China’s growth is in China’s hands. 
You will choose your own path to develop- 
ment. But we’re not surprised to see the 
fresh breezes of incentives and innovation 
sweeping positive changes across China. 
And behind the statistics of economic 
growth are reports of personal success sto- 
ries pointing to a new spirit of progress. 
Chairman Deng has a saying, “Seek truth 
from facts.” Well, today in China, the reali- 
ty of more small enterprises doing a thriv- 
ing business, more families profiting from 
their own hard work and the bigger har- 
vests they produce, and more investment in 
science and technology points to more op- 
portunity for all. President John Kennedy 
often used a metaphor to describe such 
progress: “A rising tide lifts all boats.” 

In the United States, as I mentioned earli- 
er, we've always believed deeply that in- 
centives are key and that free people build 
free markets that ignite dynamic develop- 
ment for everyone. For a time, America’s 
government had drifted away from this key 
principle, and our economic growth suf- 
fered. 

When we took office, in January 1981, we 
said to the people, “Let us make a new 
beginning. From now on, if you work 
harder and earn more than before, your 
reward will be greater than it was. We’re 
putting America’s future in your hands. You 
can spark ihe spirit of enterprise. You can 
get America moving again.” And they have. 

In 3 short years, the American people 
have revived a dynamic growth economy 
bolstered by incentives of lower tax rates, 
stable prices, reduced interest rates, a re- 
birth of productivity, and restored curren- 
cy—or confidence in our currency. 
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Hope is high. Confidence is strong. Amer- 
ica’s future looks bright again. With a strong 
technological base pioneering sunrise indus- 
tries and modernizing older ones, the 
United States is beginning an economic ren- 
aissance and helping pull other nations 
toward worldwide recovery. 

I see America and our Pacific neighbors 
going forward in a mighty enterprise to 
build strong economies and a safer world. 

The United States and China have an his- 
toric opportunity. We can expand our eco- 
nomic and scientific cooperation, strength- 
en the ties between our peoples, and take 
an important step toward peace and a 
better life. And there is much we can share. 

We think progress in four areas is particu- 
larly promising: trade, technology, invest- 
ment, and exchanges of scientific and mana- 
gerial expertise. 

In a few short years, two-way trade has 
risen sharply. The United States is now 
China’s third largest trading partner. Our 
bilateral trade shows great promise for the 
future, particularly in areas such as machin- 
ery, technology, oil equipment, petroleum, 
agricultural and manufacturing products. 

Last June, I instructed our government to 
liberalize controls over the export to China 
of high technology products, such as com- 
puters and laboratory instruments. Our poli- 
cies on technology transfer will continue to 
evolve along with our overall relationship 
and the development of broader coopera- 
tion between us. May I emphasize to the 
members of the scientific community here 
today: The relaxing of export controls re- 
flects my determination that China be 
treated as a friendly, non-allied nation and 
that the United States be fully prepared to 
cooperate in your modernization. 

During Premier Zhao’s visit to our coun- 
try, we took another step forward, signing 
the United States-China Industrial and 
Technological Cooperation Accord. Our 
Joint Commission on Commerce and Trade 
will discuss implementation of the Accord 
during their next meeting in Washington in 
May. We will focus our efforts on the sec- 
tors to which China has attached greatest 
priority. Our trade and development pro- 
gram will facilitate our progress. 

Expanding cooperative ventures is an- 
other area of promising growth: American 
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firms have invested almost $700 million in 
joint ventures and offshore oil exploration 
in China, making the United States your 
largest foreign investor. We welcome your 
determination to improve conditions for 
foreign business in China. Streamlining bu- 
reaucratic procedures, establishing a more 
predictable system for investment through 
domestic legislation and international agree- 
ments, reforming prices to make them 
internationally competitive, and providing 
foreign business people with the offices, 
housing, and schools they and their families 
need to work effectively, will stimulate 
more American investment. 

For your part, some 50 Chinese firms 
have established offices or branches in the 
United States, and China has invested in 
several joint ventures in our country. 

We intend to strengthen these trends. 
When Treasury Secretary Regan was here 
last month for the meeting of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, he concluded a bilateral 
tax agreement. Monday, our two countries 
will sign this agreement, which, I’m pleased 
to report, will increase incentives for even 
closer cooperation between American and 
Chinese firms. And we’re continuing to 
work toward conclusion of bilateral agree- 
ments on greater investment protection 
and many other areas of cooperation. 

I am particularly proud that the United 
States and China have reached agreement 
on cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. As many of you know, the 
negotiations between our two countries go 
back almost to the beginning of my admin- 
istration. We have held a total of six sessions 
in Washington and Beijing. We made great 
progress during Premier Zhao’s visit, and 
our negotiations have just now concluded 
successfully. The result: an agreement for 
cooperation in peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

I understand that several of the people 
here made major contributions to this 
effort, which meets the requirements of 
both sides. Once approval is complete, it 
will open broad opportunities for joint work 
in development of the energy base which 
China needs for her modernization. Scien- 
tists, engineers, business leaders, and offi- 
cials of both countries interested in peaceful 
nuclear energy will welcome this agree- 
ment. China has one of the world’s most 


ambitious programs for expansion of elec- 
tric power generation, and I believe that 
America’s energy technology—not just in 
nuclear energy but across the board—is 
second to none, and perhaps most suitable 
for China’s varied needs. 

Our agreement is founded on important 
nonproliferation standards. We have no- 
ticed recent statements of China’s nonpro- 
liferation policies, particularly those by Pre- 
mier Zhao in Washington and Beijing over 
the past several months. Premier Zhao and 
I have discussed these matters directly. I 
can tell you that our countries share the 
same basic principles of preserving world 
peace and preventing the destabilizing 
spread of nuclear explosives. Neither of us 
will encourage proliferation nor assist any 
other country to acquire or develop any 
nuclear explosive device. Our cooperation 
in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy will 
be based on shared principles of nonprolif- 
eration. 

There is also great potential in our joint 
efforts to increase managerial and scientific 
expertise. I know that many of you have 
heard through the Chinese press about the 
good work of the 9-month Dalian program 
of management training for industry, sci- 
ence, and technology. More than 750 grad- 
uates have received training in modern 
methods of industrial management. And I’m 
told some of you are graduates of that pro- 
gram. Well, I’m delighted to announce that 
we have agreed to establish a special new 
program there offering a full 3-year mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration. The 
degree will be awarded by the State Uni- 
versity of New York. We’re to share with 
you the knowledge that is America’s key 
technology—management and science skills 
to develop a nation. 

Under our Joint Commission on Science 
and Technology, we have a very productive 
agreement with exchange programs in 21 
specific areas. We’re sharing the benefits of 
research in medicine, energy, and other 
technical fields. Our scientists are learning a 
great deal from each other in public health, 
agricultural sciences, and many other areas. 

Men and women of vision already see 
that working in the zero gravity environ- 
ment of space offers dazzling opportunities 
to improve life on Earth. Experiments done 
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on our space shuttle have shown that life- 
saving medicines can be manufactured in 
space with four times the purity of the 
same medicines on Earth. And they can be 
made over 400 times more rapidly, so 1 
month’s production of medicines in space 
yields as much as 30 years’ production on 
the ground. 

We also look forward to being able to 
manufacture large crystals of exceptional 
purity in space. These crystals are the basis 
of the semiconductor chips which run 
modern computers. By manufacturing them 
in zero gravity, we can make new strides 
toward producing larger, faster computers, 
the so-called supercomputers, and ultimate- 
ly reduce the cost of computer manufactur- 
ing. We look forward to exploring with 
China the possibilities of cooperating in the 
development of space on behalf of all our 
fellow citizens. 

In the humanities and social sciences, 
hundreds of American and Chinese scholars 
have visited each others’ countries to teach 
and study subjects ranging from law and 
economics to poetry and history. For our 
part, we welcome this new Pacific tide. Let 
it roll peacefully on, carrying a two-way 
flow of people and ideas that can break 
down barriers of suspicion and mistrust, and 
build up bonds of cooperation and shared 
optimism. 

The future is ours to build. Surmounting 

the risks and the fears of some may be diffi- 
cult, but I’m convinced the challenge is 
worth it. The greatest victories come when 
people dare to be great, when they 
summon their spirits to brave the unknown 
and go forward together to reach a greater 
good. 
So often, we see individual actions of 
courage and love in everyday life that give 
us faith to believe in ourselves and hope for 
a better future. In 1981, a bright, young 
American student, John Zeidman, came 
here to study China and to seek new 
friends. He was a boy of great heart and 
enthusiasm, and riding his bicycle on Beij- 
ing’s streets, conversing and camping with 
artists and students, he fell in love with 
your country. Tragically, he was struck ill 
on his 20th birthday and later died. But his 
tragedy brought forth new life. 

John’s family and friends have established 
a Chinese studies program at the Sidwell 
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Friends School in Washington. Hundreds 
have contributed, and the program now at- 
tracts young people from public and private 
schools and serves as a model for other 
schools all across America. Earlier this year, 
Premier Zhao visited the school. This 
summer the entire class will come to China 
as his guests to meet their student contem- 
poraries. 

From the great grief of one boy’s death 
came a seed. And from that seed has grown 
a tree of understanding—a tree that now 
blossoms with the beauty of friendship and 
cooperation. If our people could go forward 
in this same spirit, planting not one tree, 
but millions, and then tending each so it 
may grow sturdy and tall—then the dream 
of a single youth might grow into the 
golden dreams of all mankind. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the Great Hall of the 
People. Zhou Peiyuan, a distinguished Chi- 
nese scientist, hosted the event, which was 
attended by 500 to 600 Chinese people who 
either have been involved in the various 
aspects of U.S.-China cooperation directly 
related to China’s modernization program, 
or who study Sino-U.S. relations. 


Beijing, China 





Toast at the Welcoming Banquet Hosted by 
Premier Zhao Ziyang. April 27, 1984 





Premier Zhao, ladies and gentlemen: 

Since we arrived yesterday, the gracious- 
ness with which we have been received has 
been truly heartwarming. A Chinese prov- 
erb best describes my feelings: “When the 
visitor arrives, it is as if returning home.” 

Having already known Premier Zhao, one 
of the purposes of my visit was to make 
new friends. But I find, especially after 
meeting President Li and General Secre- 
tary Hu, that instead of making friends, I 
am among friends. 

Mr. Premier, this has been a stimulating 
day. Much was accomplished, not the least 
of which was the renewal of the personal 
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rapport we established during our memora- 
ble visit—or your memorable visit to the 
United States. Your visit permitted you to 
judge for yourself the intentions of the 
American people. I hope the good will you 
experienced, just as I enjoyed from your 
people today, confirmed to you that our 
citizens want our countries to work in har- 
mony. 

The American and Chinese Governments 
have responded to that wish in a series of 
formal communiques which set forth the 
fundamental principles of our relationship— 
the 1972 Shanghai Communique, the Janu- 
ary 1, 1979, communique establishing diplo- 
matic relations, and the August 17, 1982, 
communique negotiated by my administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Premier, by any accounting the coop- 
eration between China and the United 
States already has been a boon to our 
people. We have both gained. In the last 
few years, two-way trade has taken off. 
There has been a veritable explosion of stu- 
dent, science, business, and tourist ex- 
changes between our peoples. Joint business 
ventures which profit all concerned are 
multiplying. 

We would be less than candid if we mini- 
mized the significance of the benefits we 
each receive from our good relations. 
Standing together, we can expand the trade 
and commercial ties that increase the qual- 
ity of life in both countries. Standing to- 
gether, we can further peace and security. 
Great nations, if adversaries, cannot draw 
from each other’s strength. 

The commitment to stand as friends has 
been made. The promise is solid. The chal- 
lenges that remain, however, will take both 
patience and mutual understanding. I have 
suggested and, with your permission, say 
again this evening: Let us use as our guide 
the principle of Hu jing Hu hui—mutual 
respect, mutual benefit. This principle has 
within it both dignity and fairness. 

Another source from which to draw is our 
knowlege of each other, a well of familiarity 
which increases in depth with every passing 
day. 

We are each working hard to learn more 
about the delicate and detailed workings of 
the other’s system—ours with its complex 
legal procedures based on the separation of 
powers, and yours with its own intricate 


patterns. Insights into why and how deci- 
sions are made can help both of us appreci- 
ate our agreements and accept in good faith 
our disagreements. 

From what we see, Premier Zhao, my 
countrymen are enthused by what is hap- 
pening in China. Your modernization pro- 
gram, an ambitious undertaking, makes our 
future relationship even more promising. 
You are striving to quadruple your produc- 
tion by the year 2000, and the eyes of the 
world are watching as you progress on this 
peaceful and productive course. The Ameri- 
can people wish you success and offer you 
our cooperation in this great endeavor. 

Americans, more than others, admire 
those who set great goals and strive to im- 
prove their lot. When that first American 
merchant ship set sail for China 200 years 
ago, our forefathers were citizens of a 
weak republic living in an unexplored and 
undeveloped land. We Americans are proud 
of our accomplishments in these last 200 
years, just as you are rightfully proud of the 
enormous contributions Chinese civilization 
has made to mankind. 

As China moves forward to modernize 
and develop its economy, the United States 
is eager to join in a cooperative effort to 
share the American capabilities that helped 
turn our country from a vast wilderness into 
an industrial giant. Those American capa- 
bilities flow from the creative enterprise 
our society encourages. Our progress is 
based on what we have found to work. If it 
did not work, the American people, who 
are pragmatic by nature, would likely have 
abandoned it long ago. 

China today, I understand, is taking its 
own practical approach. By increasing in- 
centives and _  decentralizing decision- 
making, you are promoting innovation, cre- 
ativity, and a better ability to adapt to local 
conditions. The responsibility system in ag- 
riculture has spurred increases in food pro- 
duction throughout China, and the special 
economic zones are providing dramatic ex- 
amples of how incentives can raise produc- 
tivity and offer bountiful opportunities for a 
better life. 

In your drive for modernization, you 
have our best wishes. If you ask our advice, 
we can only answer with truth as we see it. 
But let me assure you, we want you to suc- 
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ceed. Having 1 billion people—nearly a 
quarter of mankind—healthy, well fed, 
clothed, and housed, educated, and given 
the opportunity for a higher standard of 
living, is in the interest of good and decent 
people everywhere. It is certainly in the 
interest of the American people, who wish 
to trade and be friends with the Chinese 
people. 

Premier Zhao, as we're all well aware, 
our cooperation is based on more than 
simply the desire to improve our econo- 
mies. Today, the peace of the world is 
threatened by a major power that is focus- 
ing its resources and energies not on eco- 
nomic progress but, instead, on military 
power. 

The shift in military might of the last 
decade has made trust and friendship be- 
tween us even more vital. I know it is your 
desire, and that of the United States as well, 
that peace be preserved. We seek to better 
the quality of life of our people, and that 
can be done only in a peaceful environ- 
ment. War is the great destroyer of all the 
hopes of mankind. 

To preserve the peace and protect our 
own sovereignty and independence, we 
stand together in opposing expansionism 
and hegemony. We stand together in sup- 
port of the independence of Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea. Both of us seek to pro- 
mote peace and reconciliation through 
dialog between South and North on the 
Korean Peninsula. Both of us seek the early 
independence of Namibia and an end to 
outside interference in the affairs of south- 
ern Africa. Although our prescriptions for 
getting there are quite different, we share a 
common desire for a resolution of the tur- 
moil in the Middle East and Central Amer- 
ica. Both of us seek an end to the use of 
chemical weapons and agree on the necessi- 
ty of reducing nuclear arms. 

A strong China, dedicated to peace, clear- 
ly is in the best interest of international 
stability and in the best interest of the 
United States. A robust and enduring 
friendship will bolster the security of both 
our countries without compromising the in- 
dependence of either. It will be the trust 
between us that will keep us and the world 
at peace. In this, let us be of the same 
mind. And as a saying from “The Book of 
Changes” goes, “If two people are of the 
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same mind, their sharpness can cut through 
metal.” 

It is the hope and prayer of the American 
people that someday there will no longer 
be a need for our nation to use any of its 
resources to produce weapons of any kind. 
The Chinese and American people are now 
showing the world by our example that 
there is a better way than hatred and vio- 
lence. 

Many of us in this room have seen much 
history in our lifetime. My own lifetime 
spans one-third of the history of the Ameri- 
can Republic. Over the many years that 
God has permitted me to live, I have ob- 
served the changing nature of the relation- 
ship between our two countries. 

At times, our feelings toward each other 
were hostile and negative. Today, we have 
the opportunity to keep our countries on a 
path of genuine good will that will reap 
rewards for generations to come. Let us not 
shy from the task. It will not be easy; yet, 
let us move forward so that someday when 
the young people of our countries reach a 
ripe old age, they will look back, and there 
will be no memory of a time when there 
was anything else but friendship and good 
feelings between the Chinese and American 
people. That is a gift we can give to them. 

In our shared spirit of friendship, peace, 
and cooperation, I am delighted to note 
that both President Li and General Secre- 
tary Hu have accepted our invitation to 
visit the United States. We look forward to 
reciprocating the warm hospitality that 
we’ve been shown in your beautiful coun- 
try. 

And in that same spirit, permit me, Pre- 
mier Zhao, to propose a toast. To your 
health, Mr. Premier, to the health of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Li who so graciously acted as 
our hosts yesterday, to the health of Chair- 
man Deng, General Secretary Hu, and the 
other distinguished Chinese citizens it is my 
privilege to meet this week, and to the 
friendship and cooperation between our 
two countries. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:23 p.m. in 
the Banquet Hall at the Great Hall of the 
People in response to a toast by Premier 
Zhao. Following the dinner, the President 
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and Mrs. Reagan returned to the Diaoyutai 
State Guest House. 

The President held his first meeting of 
the day at the Diaoyutai State Guest House 
with Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
and members of the White House staff. He 
then went to the Great Hall of the People, 
where he and his advisers met with Premier 
Zhao and Chinese officials. Following the 
meeting, the President returned to the 
Diaoyutai State Guest House for a private 
luncheon. 

In the afternoon, the President met again 
with Premier Zhao and U.S. and Chinese 
officials at the Great Hall. It was agreed 
during the meeting that the Chinese Minis- 
ter of Defense will travel to Washington in 
June to meet with Secretary of Defense 
Caspar W. Weinberger. 

At the conclusion of the meeting with 
Premier Zhao, the President remained at 
the Great Hall and met with Hu Yaobang, 
General Secretary of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. The President then returned to 
the Diaoyutai State Guest House for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 


Broadcast of the President’s Remarks to 
Chinese Leaders 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 28, 1984 





On Thursday we were informed by the 
Information Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that Chinese Central Televi- 
sion would carry the President’s Friday 
speech to Chinese leaders in full in a taped 
program in prime-time evening television 
Friday night. Late in the day Friday, Mr. Qi 
Huaiyuan, Director of the Information De- 
partment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
advised me that portions of the speech deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union would not be 
broadcast. 

Last night we learned that the broadcast 
also omitted several other segments of the 
speech—including key passages dealing 
with the President’s view of values that 
Americans cherish, including religion and 
democracy. We had made it clear to the 
Chinese Government prior to the trip that 


we hoped for an opportunity for the Presi- 
dent to communicate with the Chinese 
people on the American approach to world 
affairs, its bases in our system, and the goals 
we seek in our relationship with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

The Chinese Government, which controls 
information in the country, has given the 
President extensive news coverage—cer- 
tainly more than we would consider likely 
for most foreign leaders visiting the United 
States. The decision to delete material from 
the President’s speech from the Chinese 
television broadcast and from other Chinese 
news media is an internal matter for the 
Chinese to decide, and we understand that. 
We, nevertheless, regret the fact that state- 
ments by the President which would have 
given the Chinese people a better under- 
standing of our country and its people were 
not included in Chinese media coverage of 
the speech. 


Beijing, China 





Interview With CCTV. April 28, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, this year marks the bi- 
centennial of the beginning of Sino-U.S. 
contacts and the fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween China and the United States. Mr. 
President, this visit at this time is, therefore, 
of exceptional significance. This is your first 
visit to China. Would you please, Mr. Presi- 
dent, tell us your impression of the visit? 

The President. Well, thank you, and may 
I say how pleased I am to visit your great 
and historic country. As a boy going to 
school in a small town in our Midwest, I 
used to dream of coming here. In those 
days China seemed a million miles away, 
and today modern jet travel gives us the 
privilege of seeing China, meeting your 
hard-working people and learning more 
about the progress that you’re making, and 
visiting the many treasures of your civiliza- 
tion—one of the oldest in the world. 

Permit me first to thank you on behalf of 
Nancy and myself for the warmth of your 
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welcome. We journey to your country to 
make friends, but already you’ve made us 
feel that we are among friends, and you 
have touched our hearts. Our only regret is 
our visit will be so brief. It’s a little like, as a 
Tang Dynasty poet once wrote, “looking at 
the flowers while riding on horseback.” But 
I mentioned at the Great Hall yesterday 
that you have another saying from the book 
of Han that describes how Nancy and I feel: 
“To see a thing once is better than hearing 
about it a hundred times.” 

Our visit this year marks the 200th anni- 
versary since the first American merchant 
ship called at a Chinese port. Two hundred 
years for your civilization seems like the 
blink of an eye, but for Americans they 
span the entire history of our Republic. Yes, 
your country is old while ours is young, and, 
yes, we speak different languages, have dif- 
ferent customs, and our governments hold 
different political beliefs. But I believe if 
you could look beyond labels and into the 
homes and hearts of our people, you’d find 
they share many basic values, values with 
your own—values like the dignity of work, 
the importance of opportunity, the love and 
strength of family, reverence for elders, the 
dream of leaving a better life for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, and finally 
our simple, heartfelt desire to be friends 
and to live together in peace. 

Americans are people of peace. It’s im- 
portant you know that. We pose no threat 
to China or any nation. We have no troops 
massed on your borders. We occupy no 
lands. After World War II, we were the 
only undamaged industrial power, the only 
nation to harness the atom, and the only 
people with the power to conquer the 
world. But we didn’t conquer anybody. We 
used our power to write a new chapter in 
history by helping rebuild the war-ravaged 
economies of both friends and foes. We love 
peace and we cherish freedom, because 
we've learned time and again in place after 
place that economic growth and human 
progress make their greatest strides when 
people are secure and free to think, speak, 
worship, choose their own way, and reach 
for the stars. 

We admire the progress your government 
has made in opening China’s economy to 
the world and in providing more opportuni- 
ties for your people to better their lives. 
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And we've told your leaders that as the 
world’s leading economy, the United States 
welcomes the chance to walk by China’s 
side, sharing our technology and encourag- 
ing a greater flow of people, products, and 
ideas between our two countries. 

Like China, the United States is a Pacific 
nation. A prosperous future is being built in 
the Pacific, and we’re now your nation’s 
third largest trading partner. We’re work- 
ing together to improve industrial, techno- 
logical cooperation, increased trade and in- 
vestment, and expand educational and cul- 
tural exchanges. 

Let us resolve that communication, not 
confrontation, and commerce, not conflict, 
will always govern Chinese-American rela- 
tions. If we do, there is no limit to the 
progress we can make by going forward 
hand in hand—xieshou bingjin [walk to- 
gether hand in hand]. 

And now I’d be delighted to answer any 
more of your questions. 

Q. Mr. President, the Chinese public 
expect that your visit will give an impetus 
to the steady and the sustained growth of 
Sino-U.S. relations. In your view, what con- 
crete steps the Chinese and American sides 
should take to promote the further develop- 
ment of Sino-U.S. relations? 

The President. Well, we've taken a 
number already. The progress that we have 
made with regard to trade agreements, that 
we're discussing right now with regard to 
protecting your people and ours against 
double taxation. We have arrived at an 
agreement on nuclear cooperation for 
peaceful energy, and at the same time we 
have agreed to prevent as much as we can 
by ourselves nuclear proliferation of weap- 
ons to other countries. 

But we’ve had, I believe, five members of 
our Cabinet here in the last several months 
meeting with their counterparts in your 
government, working out everything from 
commerce and trade relations. Our Secre- 
tary of Defense has been here, our Secre- 
tary of State. We’re discussing energy prob- 
lems. 

So, we’ll continue along that path, finding 
all these areas of agreement and coopera- 
tion. And, as I say, we’ve made great 
progress already. 
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Q. Mr. President, both you and the Chi- 
nese leaders have expressed the desire for 
further development of Sino-U.S. relations. 
Everyone knows that the issue of Taiwan is 
a major obstacle to the development of our 
bilateral relations. It is also an important 
matter affecting the national feelings of 1 
billion Chinese people. Could you please 
tell us how the United States intends to 
gradually remove this obstacle? 

The President. Well, we believe that this 
is a problem of Chinese people on both 
sides of the straits to work out for them- 
selves. It is true that we have a long histori- 
cal relationship, a friendship with the 
people on Taiwan. We believe that the solu- 
tion when it comes should be peaceful, and 
we do not believe that we should involve 
ourselves in this internal affair. 

Our position, however, has been that— 
with the utmost sincerity. We want to go 
forward with friendship for the people of 
the People’s Republic of China. At the same 
time, we don’t believe that it would be 
right to cast aside longtime, old friends in 
order to make new friends. But we will do 
anything we can to encourage the peaceful 
solution of this problem by the peoples of 
China. 

Q. Mr. President, there is a great poten- 
tial for Sino-U.S. economic cooperation. 
What measures the U.S. Government is pre- 
pared to adopt to promote further econom- 
ic and technological cooperation between 
the two countries? 

The President. Well, I believe I answered 
that in part on your previous question here. 
We are going forward. We have made great 
strides in providing high technology infor- 
mation and high technology itself in trade 
with the People’s Republic of China, and 
we have an agricultural agreement now 
with regard to our grain sales to you. But 
we also have worked out agreements cover- 
ing other forms of trade. 

There are still some leftover prohibitions 
in some of our own laws, but we are work- 
ing with the Congress—our own Congress— 
to eliminate those and have made great 
progress with that. And so, again, it’s a case 
of continuing on the path that has already 
been started. 

Q. For the last question, Mr. President, 
we would like to invite you to speak about 
your—perhaps your prediction for the pros- 


pects for the growth of Sino-U.S. relations in 
the future. 

The President. Well, I am very optimistic 
about this growth of the relations that have 
already been started. And I think in my two 
previous questions—or your two previous 
questions—I left out one of the most impor- 
tant things that should be mentioned, and 
that is the development of relations in edu- 
cation, the exchange of students. 

Just before I left the United States to 
come here, I met with a group of your stu- 
dents who are attending our colleges in the 
United States. There are some 12,000 in all, 
and we, at the same time, are looking for- 
ward to an exchange—our own students 
coming here. Of course, we also have a visi- 
tation in which roughly a hundred thousand 
of our people visit your country now with 
great interest and enjoyment. 

So, this, I think, is one of the great things 
for the future, as our young people get to 
know each other. I have always said that 
our troubles begin when people are talking 
about each other instead of to each other. 
And if we can have our young people talk- 
ing to each other, I’m very optimistic about 
the future. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President, for your ac- 
cepting my interview. 

The President. Well, it has been a great 
pleasure. I’ve enjoyed it. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 9:14 a.m. in 
the Garden Room at the Diaoyutai State 
Guest House. It was taped for later use on 
Chinese television. 


Beijing, China 





Remarks at a Reception for Members of the 
American Community. April 28, 1984 





Thank you very much. And they thought 
I couldn’t erase the deficit. [Laughter] 

Well, thank all of you for a very warm 
welcome. Nancy and I are delighted to be 
with you this evening. We’ve come to Beij- 
ing to strengthen America’s ties, as you 
know, with China, something that each one 
of you has been doing very well already. 
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Now, about this honorary presidency: I 
greet it with mixed emotions—{laughter|— 
because once about 25 years after I'd gotten 
out of my alma mater, they had me back at 
commencement and gave me an honorary 
degree. And on that occasion, a sense of 
guilt that I'd been nursing for 25 years rose 
up and almost choked me, because I'd fig- 
ured the first one they gave me was honor- 
ary. [Laughter] Now, if it’s this easy, where 
will you all be along about next November? 
[Laughter] 

Well, I'm sure that sometimes life as an 
American in Beijing can present challenges. 
But whatever difficulties you may face 
here, each of you is making history. 

For more than two decades, as you know, 
the United States and China had no rela- 
tions whatsoever. And then in 1972, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s trip to China and the Shanghai 
Communique broke that long silence. Our 
relationship since that time has been a force 
for peace in the world and will continue to 
serve that end. But at the same time, China 
and the United States recognize that we 
have many other areas of mutual interest, 
particularly since 1978, when Chinese lead- 
ers decided to foster the growth of the Chi- 
nese economy and open more to the West. 

Since then, we’ve expanded our cultural 
exchanges. Last year, 150,000 Americans, as 
you probably know better than I do, visited 
China, and today more than 10,000 Chinese 
students are studying in the United States. 
And I had the pleasure of meeting with a 
small group of those just before coming 
here, and they were fine young people. 

Just as significant, we’ve begun to form 
new economic bonds. Today, more than a 
hundred American firms have offices in 
Beijing, and the Bank of China has an office 
in Manhattan. Just a few years ago, both 
would have been unthinkable. 

Our visit here is intended to demonstrate 
the maturing of US-China relations 
through four American administrations, and 
I think it’s doing just that. Thursday, I met 
President Li; Friday, I had meetings with 
Premier Zhao and General Secretary Hu. 
And earlier today, I had extensive discus- 
sions with Chairman Deng. 

While respecting the differences between 
us, the Chinese leaders and I have agreed 
to focus on all that unites us—our determi- 
nation to resist foreign threats, the funda- 
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mental desire of our people to earn their 
livings and raise their families in prosperity 
and peace. The Chinese have made it clear 
that they want to multiply the economic 
ties between us. And we, in turn, have 
sought ways to promote the equitable 
export of high technology to China and 
work to promote more Chinese-American 
joint ventures. 

When I return to the Great Hall on 
Monday morning, we'll have important new 
agreements to sign. And when I leave this 
country on Tuesday, the U.S.-China part- 
nership will be stronger than ever. 

Each of you is playing a vital role in this 
new and historic relationship. The diplo- 
mats among you are seeking new areas of 
agreement between our two countries and 
implementing the many agreements that 
we've already made. And those of you in 
business are making possible the export of 
raw materials and manufactures from China 
to America and the shipment to China of 
many American goods including products of 
our technology. 

Many business people are involved in 
joint ventures like this dazzling new hotel. 
The expansion of these commercial ties is 
due in no small part to the efforts of the 
National Council for U.S.-China Trade. 

Those of you who are teachers or stu- 
dents are helping the Chinese to under- 
stand not just the strength and prosperity of 
the United States but the open and peace- 
loving character of the American people. 
Day by day, each of you is helping to build 
a firm friendship between the most pros- 
perous nation and the most populous nation 
on Earth. On behalf of all Americans, be- 
lieve me, I thank you. 

Now, I know that many of you haven't 
been home in some time, so I thought you’d 
like to hear that it’s beautiful springtime in 
America. The magnolias are out in Wash- 
ington. The azaleas are in full bloom in 
California. Of course, you know that that 
doesn’t mean all that it sounds like, because 
those of us who are Californians know the 
truth of a statement made by the great 
comic, Joe Friscoe, once. Joe said that “Cali- 
fornia is the only place in the world,” he 
said, “where you can fall asleep under a 
rosebush in full bloom and freeze to death.” 
[Laughter] 
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Well, earlier this month, I threw out the 
first ball at the opening game of the Orioles 
in Baltimore. Then the Orioles lost the 
game. [Laughter] Since then, I haven’t had 
any offers to turn pro. [Laughter] 

The economy is still expanding briskly 
with leading indicators showing the expan- 
sion is here to stay. And polls tell us the 
national mood is the brightest that it’s been 
in 5 years. Americans this springtime are 
proud of themselves, their jobs, and their 
country, and they’re facing the future with 
confidence and courage. 

So, as you go about your work here in this 
great city, you can rest assured that folks 
back in the States are doing just fine. And 
you can take pride in the knowledge that, 
although you’re far from home, you’re ad- 
vancing the causes of world peace and 
international prosperity that are so close to 
your country’s heart. 

Before I leave, I just have to tell you a 
little incident. You all know, of course, 
about the Grenada rescue mission. And, in- 
cidentally, to those who have been trying to 
call it something ulterior like an invasion or 
something else, we had the great thrill— 
Nancy and I—of having several hundred of 
those medical students from Grenada who 
were rescued by our Armed Forces at the 
South Lawn of the White House and some 
of the first returnees among the troops of 
all four branches who were part of that 
rescue mission there. 

And it would have put a lump in your 
throat to see these young people—and 
many of them frankly telling you that they 
were from an era where they didn’t look 
with kindliness on the uniform; they didn’t 
take to it. But they couldn’t keep their 
hands off those youngsters their own age 
there on the South Lawn, and they would 
come hug them, come back and tell us, 
“They saved our lives” and all. 

Well, some days later, I got a message 
from the Armed Forces Journal in the Pen- 
tagon. They'd received a letter from a 
young marine pilot of a Cobra helicopter 
who had been at Grenada and then went 
on to Beirut. And after he got there, he 
wrote back to the Armed Forces Journal. 
And he said that every story that he read in 
the press about that incident, in every 
story, they said Grenada produces more 
nutmeg than any other spot on Earth. And 


he decided it appeared so often, it was a 
code. And he was going to break the code. 

So, he wrote back to say he had broken 
the code. He said Grenada does produce 
more nutmeg than any other spot on Earth. 
The Soviets and the Cubans are trying to 
take Grenada. He said, “You can’t have 
good eggnog without nutmeg. [Laughter] 
And he said, “You can’t have Christmas 
without eggnog. So, the Soviets and the 
Cubans were out to steal Christmas.” 
[Laughter] And his sixth and final point 
was, he said, “We stopped them.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

I know that we have to move on here, 
but this has been most wonderful, and I 
thank you very much for the honor that 
you've done me and for giving me the seal. 
And now, just as soon as I find out from the 
Treasury, I'll settle some other problems— 
[laughter|—that have been bothering us. 

Thank you all very much and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:10 p.m. in 
the atrium of the Great Wall Hotel. Attend- 
ing the reception were members of the 
American Club, a group of Americans 
living in China. William Clarke, president 
of the club, introduced the President and 
presented him with a chop bearing the offi- 
cial American Club seal. The President’s 
opening comment regarding the deficit was 
in response to Mr. Clarke’s remark that the 
President could issue orders and have access 
to the club’s treasury with the chop. 

Following the reception, the President 
and Mrs. Reagan, accompanied by Premier 
Zhao, greeted Chinese guests and then pro- 
ceeded to the Grand Ballroom for a dinner 
hosted by the President. 


Beijing, China 





Remarks at a Dinner Honoring Premier 
Zhao Ziyang. April 28, 1984 





Premier Zhao, ladies and gentlemen, 
Nancy and I are delighted to welcome you 
here tonight. We hope to return in at least 
a small way the kind hospitality that has 
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been extended to us since we set foot in 
this magnificent city. 

For Americans, Mr. Premier, the very 
mention of China holds a sense of allure. It 
conjures up images of the Yangtze River 
alive with traditional fanchuan and modern 
steamers, with the wide deserts of the 
north, of the bamboo forests in the south- 
west that are home to pandas, golden mon- 
keys, and so many other animals native only 
to China, of the rich, productive fields and 
farmlands of the east, and of the huge cities 
like Beijing and Shanghai. 

All these provide a sharp contrast with 
America and remind us of China’s sweep 
and vitality. Yet what strikes us most, per- 
haps, is the sense of China’s history. Chi- 
nese records date back 3,500 years. King- 
doms rose and fell in China long before we 
in the West saw the rise and fall of Rome. 
And your people were creating and build- 
ing architectural wonders more than a 
thousand years before Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America. 

By contrast, Mr. Premier, it was barely 
four centuries ago that the first European 
settlers landed on our eastern coast. These 
hardy men and women and those who fol- 
lowed them came from virtually every 
nation in Europe. They felled trees, planted 
crops, built towns, and established legisla- 
tures. Later, many thousands came from 
China and joined the pioneers who were 
establishing farms and towns in the Ameri- 
can West. 

I have to interject here and think if they 
had only come earlier and the earliest had 
come from across the Pacific instead of the 
Atlantic, the Capitol would now be in Cali- 
fornia. [Laughter] 

But together these diverse peoples built a 
great and free nation. Today that nation 
represents a powerful force for peace in the 
world and is leading a technological revolu- 
tion that ranges from tiny microchips to 
voyages through the vastness of space. 

Our national experience has instilled in 
all Americans certain fundamental beliefs. 
It has taught us that for a nation to prosper 
there must be peace, and that for men and 
women to work together, they must respect 
each other’s rights. And just as these beliefs 
guide our dealings with one another, 
they’ve guided us from the first in our deal- 
ings with other nations. 
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Just over a century ago, Ulysses S. Grant, 
then a former President, came to China and 
described America’s foreign policy goals to 
the Chinese leaders of that time. “We be- 
lieve,” he said, “that fair play, consideration 
for the rights of others, and respect for 
international law will always command the 
respect of nations and lead to peace. I know 
of no other consideration that enters into 
our foreign relations.” 

Well, the policy that President Grant de- 
scribed then remains our policy now. For 
nearly four decades, the United States and 
her allies have kept the peace in Europe. 
Throughout the world, the United States is 
supporting the causes of national self-deter- 
mination and economic progress. And in 
the interest of peace for our children and 
our children’s children, we’re working to 
achieve an equitable and balanced reduc- 
tion of nuclear arms. 

Our aims and commitments are fully con- 
sistent with the sovereignty, independence, 
and economic development of all nations, 
including China. We seek no expansion but 
the expansion of good will and opportunity; 
no victory but the victory of peace. 

China and the United States, Mr. Pre- 
mier, differ markedly in their values, forms 
of government, and economic systems. To 
ignore or understate our differences would 
be to do an injustice to both. But we both 
believe that despite our differences our 
people are united in their desire to resist 
foreign threats, raise their families in pros- 
perity and peace, and go as far in this life as 
their intelligence and imagination might 
take them. We hold more than enough in 
common to provide firm ground on which 
we can work together for the benefit of 
both. 

In the 12 years since the long silence be- 
tween our nations was broken by the sign- 
ing of the Shanghai Communique, China 
and America have begun a productive part- 
nership. Our cooperation has helped to pro- 
vide a counterbalance to aggressive world 
forces. In recent years, we have formed 
new and important bonds in other fields as 
well, expanding our cultural and academic 
exchanges. 

One figure tells a big part of the story. 
Just 5 years ago, there were no more than a 
handful of Chinese and Americans studying 
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in each other’s countries. Since then, sever- 
al hundred American scholars have come to 
China, and more than 10,000 Chinese stu- 
dents have gone to America. These students 
are forming the ties of friendship and un- 
derstanding on which the future of our rela- 
tionship depends. 

At the same time, our two nations have 
begun economic exchanges that are grow- 
ing in importance every day. Today, China 
exports tons of foodstuffs, raw materials and 
manufactured goods to the United States 
each year. America in turn supplies China 
with grain, transportation equipment, and 
scientific instruments, and the United States 
is helping China to acquire the capital and 
technology so vital to a growing economy. 
Already, some of the many joint Chinese- 
American business ventures have begun to 
bear fruit. This magnificent hotel is the out- 
come of just such a joint venture. 

As our relationship has matured, Mr. Pre- 
mier, both our nations have undergone im- 
portant changes. In the past 12 years, we in 
the United States have had four Presidential 
administrations. Each has worked steadfast- 
ly to improve the Chinese-American friend- 
ship. Here in China, you too have had 
changes in leadership. But you, too, have 
remained firmly committed to the friend- 
ship between our nations. We in the United 
States are particularly pleased by the new 
emphasis on economic development. We 
congratulate you, Mr. Premier, and the 
other Chinese leaders who have worked so 
diligently and boldly to improve the lives of 
the Chinese people. We recognize that it 
took courage to set these policies in place. 
And you have our pledge to give you our 
full cooperation as you modernize your na- 
tion’s economy. 

To view China and the United States as 
immense lands a world apart is to see one 
aspect of the truth. But in this century, 
there’s another view that is even more 
meaningful. It is the view of a small green 
and blue ball spinning in the darkness of 
space—a sight that has so deeply moved all 
who have seen it. That view is a view of the 
future, for it shows one planet, our planet, 
where all nations seem as close neighbors. 
Our two nations, Mr. Premier, are firmly 
committed to that future. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, please join me 
in a toast. To your health, Mr. Premier; to 


the health of President Li, General Secre- 
tary Hu, Chairman Deng, and the other 
Chinese leaders I’ve been privileged to 
meet; and to the everlasting friendship of 
the Chinese and American people. 

And if I say the final word that I was 
going to say with the glass that I will hold 
in my hand—I’m afraid we can’t do it. I was 
going to say gan bei [bottoms up]. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President spoke at 9:28 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Great Wall 
Hotel at the dinner which he hosted for 
Premier Zhao. Following the dinner, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan returned to the 
Diaoyutai State Guest House. 

The President held his first meeting of 
the day at the Diaoyutai State Guest House 
with Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
and members of the White House staff. 
Later in the morning, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan went to the Great Hall of the 
People, where they were greeted by Deng 
Xiaoping, Chairman of the Central Military 
Commission. Following a short visit, Mrs. 
Reagan departed, and the President and 
Chairman Deng held a meeting with their 
advisers. The meeting was followed by a 
working luncheon. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, the 
President was rejoined by Mrs. Reagan. 
They left the Great Hall of the People and 
went by motorcade to the Great Wall. The 
President and Mrs. Reagan were escorted on 
their tour of the Great Wall by Zhu Muzhi, 
Minister of Culture, and his wife. 

Following the visit to the Great Wall, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan returned to the 
Diaoyutai State Guest House. 


The President’s Trip to China 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 29, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

I’m sure you’ve heard that Nancy and I 
are traveling a long way from home this 
week. We’ve already flown more than 9,000 
miles, stopping off in the beautiful islands of 
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Hawaii to visit the citizens of our 50th 
State; and then across the International 
Dateline to Guam, where the rays of each 
sunrise first touch the Stars and Stripes; and 
then on to our primary destination, China, 
one of the world’s oldest civilizations and a 
country of great importance in today’s Pa- 
cific community of nations. 

This is our second trip to Asia in the last 
6 months. It demonstrates our awareness of 
America’s responsibility as a Pacific leader 
in the search for regional security and eco- 
nomic well-being. The stability and prosper- 
ity of this region are of crucial importance 
to the United States. The nations compris- 
ing the Pacific Basin represent our fastest 
growing trading markets. Many say that the 
21st century will be the century of the Pa- 
cific. 

Our relations with China have continued 
to develop through the last four administra- 
tions, ever since President Nixon made his 
historic journey here in 1972. In 1978 the 
Chinese leadership decided to chart a new 
course for their country, permitting more 
economic freedom for the people in an 
effort to modernize their economy. Not sur- 
prisingly, the results have been positive. 

Today, China’s efforts to modernize, 
foster the spirit of enterprise, open its doors 
to the West, and expand areas of mutual 
cooperation while opposing Soviet aggres- 
sion make it a nation of increasing impor- 
tance to America and to prospects for peace 
and prosperity in the Pacific. 

When Nancy and I arrived in Beijing, we 
were touched by the friendly hospitality of 
the Chinese people, and we’ve been de- 
lighted to see the sweeping vistas, the bus- 
tling activity, and the many hallmarks of 
history in this great, old city. 

In Beijing, narrow residential streets, tra- 
ditional one-story houses, and treasures like 
the Forbidden City, a former Imperial 
Palace, first erected in 1420, are inter- 
spersed with modern highrises and wide 
avenues. The streets are normally filled 
with people riding bicycles. All of you who 
like bikeriding would love Beijing. 

From the first moment, our schedule has 
been fully packed. I’ve already had exten- 
sive meetings with the Chinese leaders— 
President Li, Prime Minister Zhao, General 
Secretary Hu, and Chairman Deng. I had 
the honor of addressing a large group of 
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Chinese and American leaders in science 
and industry in the Great Hall of the 
People, and I’ve spoken to the people of 
China over Chinese television. 

We've also squeezed in some side trips— 
first, to the magnificent Great Wall, built by 
the Chinese more than 2,000 years ago to 
protect their country from outside invaders; 
and tomorrow, to the ancient city of Xi’an, 
an archaeological treasure considered the 
cradle of Chinese civilization and located in 
a fertile plain near the Yellow River. 

In all of our meetings and appearances, 
I’ve stressed one overriding point—different 
as to our two forms of government—differ- 
ent as they may be, the common interests 
that bind our two peoples are even greater. 
Namely, our determination to build a better 
life and to resist aggressors who violate the 
rights of law-abiding nations and endanger 
world peace. 

When people have the opportunity to 
communicate, cooperate, and engage in 
commerce, they can often produce astonish- 
ing results. We’ve already agreed to cooper- 
ate more closely in the areas of trade, tech- 
nology, investment, and exchange of scien- 
tific and managerial expertise. And we’ve 
reached an important agreement on the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy for econom- 
ic development. 

Our last stop in China will be Shanghai, a 
center of culture and commerce. We plan 
to visit the Shanghai Foxboro Company, 
where Americans and Chinese are making 
high technology equipment to help advance 
China’s industries. And I'll also visit with 
the students at Fudan University and speak 
to them about the meaning of America, the 
challenges our people face, and the dreams 
we share. 

We can learn much from the rich history 
of China and from the wisdom and charac- 
ter of her people. And I’ve told the Chinese 
that Americans are people of peace, filled 
with the spirit of innovation and a passion 
for progress to make tomorrow better than 
today. 

Our two nations are poised to take an 
historic step forward on the path of peace- 
ful cooperation and economic development. 
I’m confident that our trip will be a signifi- 
cant success, resulting in a stronger US.- 
China relationship than before. For Ameri- 
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cans, this will mean more jobs and a better 
chance for a peaceful world. 


Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President recorded his address at 
the Diaoyutai State Guest House on Satur- 
day, April 28, Beijing time, for broadcast 
on Saturday, April 28, in the United States. 
The transcript was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary in Beijing on April 29. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the press release. 


Beijing, China 





Remarks at a Ceremony for the Signing of 
Four Agreements Between the United States 
and China for the President’s Departure 
From Beijing. April 30, 1984 





Thank you, Premier Zhao. 

The developing relationship between 
China and the United States has been one 
of the principal events of postwar diploma- 
cy. And today we’re taking further steps to 
broaden and strengthen the ties based on 
shared principles of mutual respect and 
mutual benefit. We’re concluding new ac- 
cords that will facilitate trade and invest- 
ment, enhance the exchange of people and 
ideas between our countries, expand the 
prospects for cooperation in developing 
China’s nuclear energy capability, and help 
address China’s critical need for developing 
skilled managers. 

First, we’re signing a tax agreement that 
will make it easier for Chinese and Ameri- 
can firms to engage in trade and cooperate 
in joint ventures. With this agreement, pri- 
vate investors in professional exchanges can 
make a stronger contribution to Chinese de- 
velopment and to the benefit of both of our 
nations. 

We're also signing the implementing 
accord for the Cultural Agreement between 
the United States and China. Our visit has 
reinforced our appreciation for Chinese 
hospitality and for China’s ancient and hon- 
orable culture. I’m delighted that now mil- 
lions of other Americans will be able to see 


the artistic and cultural achievements of the 
Chinese people. 

This accord will open my own country’s 
rich heritage to the Chinese people. And 
under the terms of the agreement, an ex- 
hibit from the Brooklyn Museum of Art is 
just now opening here in Beijing. We’re 
pleased that many Chinese people will be 
able to see more American art and culture 
and learn more about our people and our 
country. 

Ambassador Richard Kennedy and State 
Science and Technology Commissioner Jia 
Weiwen are initialing the text of an agree- 
ment, as the Premier told us, for coopera- 
tion between the United States and China 
in the peaceful use of nuclear energy. We 
congratulate the negotiators for their hard 
work and diligence. This agreement will 
permit American firms and experts to help 
China meet the ambitious energy goals of 
its modernization program. Our agreement 
is based on our shared desire to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear explosives in the 
world. And it brings a new dimension of 
peaceful cooperation to our relationship. 

Finally, we are signing a protocol which 
extends the successful Dalien Program and 
creates a special new 3-year course in man- 
agement. 

The Chinese people are known to Ameri- 
cans as people of admirable patience and 
endless courtesy. Throughout our stay here, 
we have seen both of those virtues. Let us 
hope that as contacts grow between the 
Chinese and American people, each of us 
will continue to learn about the other, and 
this important, new friendship of ours will 
mature and prosper. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:03 a.m. in 
the Western Hall of the Great Hall of the 
People. Following the signings, the Presi- 
dent and USS. officials took part in a fare- 
well ceremony with Premier Zhao and 
President Li and other Chinese officials. 
The President and Mrs. Reagan then went 
to Capitol Airport for the flight to Shang- 
hai. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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United States-China Accord for Cultural 
Exchange 





Text of the Accord. April 30, 1984 





IMPLEMENTING ACCORD FOR CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE IN 1984 AND 1985 UNDER THE 
CULTURAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (hereafter referred 
to as “both sides”), desirous of enhancing 
friendly relations between the peoples of 
the two countries, and strengthening cultur- 
al cooperation between the two countries, 
based on the principles of mutual respect 
for sovereignty, of equality, reciprocity and 
mutual benefit, and in accordance with the 
Cultural Agreement signed on January 31, 
1979, by the two governments, have agreed 
on the following program of cultural ex- 
change between the two countries for the 
period 1984 and 1985. 

I. CULTURE AND THE ARTS 


1. An official American Cultural Delega- 
tion, which might include but would not be 
limited to participants from the United 
States Information Agency, will visit China. 

2. An official Chinese Cultural Delegation 
will visit the United States in the fall of 
1985 to discuss and sign the 1986-1987 Im- 
plementing Accord to the U.S.-China Cul- 
tural Agreement. 

3. Both sides will send one high quality 
small scale performing arts group to the 
other country for visits and performances 
during the life of the Accord. During such 
visits, artists may participate in workshops 
and give demonstrations and master classes. 
The specifics for sending performing arts 
groups will be decided through specific 
agreements signed by relevant organiza- 
tions designated by each side respectively. 
Both sides agree to exchange views and 
propose suggestions on the types of per- 
forming arts groups to be exchanged during 
the life of the next implementing accord, so 
that preparations can begin early. 

4. Both sides will hold one high quality 
art exhibit in the other country during the 
life of the Accord. This will be carried out 
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by the U.S. side with the exhibit “Town and 
Country: Images of Urban and Rural Life in 
America, Paintings from the Brooklyn 
Museum” in China in 1984, and by the Chi- 
nese side with the exhibit “Chinese Tradi- 
tional Painting: Five Modern Masters” in 
the United States in 1984 and 1985. The 
specifics for sending art exhibits will be de- 
cided through specific agreements signed 
by relevant organizations designated by 
each side respectively. Both sides agree to 
exchange views and propose suggestions on 
the types of art exhibits to be exchanged 
during the life of the next implementing 
accord, so that preparations can begin early. 


5. Both sides will encourage the exchange 
of films, including the exchange of Film 
Weeks and film delegations to participate in 
Film Week activities. Both sides agree that 
exchange projects in this field will be decid- 
ed through specific agreements signed by 
relevant organizations designated by each 
side respectively. 


6. Both sides will encourage the sending 
of artists and experts in fields such as music, 
dance, drama, painting, sculpture, arts and 
crafts, photography and film to the other 
country for visits, short-term lectures, pro- 
fessional exchanges and possible perform- 
ances and exhibits. 


II. JOURNALISM, BROADCASTING, AND 
TELEVISION 


1. Both sides will continue to encourage 
personnel and professional exchanges and 
facilitate the exchange of scripts and mate- 
rials between the Voice of America and 
Radio Beijing. 

2. The Director of the Voice of America 
and the Director of Radio Beijing will each 
lead a delegation for an exchange of visits 
and the Voice of America and Radio Beijing 
will exchange broadcasters for visits and 


professional exchange during the life of the 
Accord. 


3. Both sides will encourage and facilitate 
the exchange of personnel and materials in 
the fields of print journalism, television, and 
radio. Both sides agree that exchange 
projects in these fields will be decided 
through separate discussion between rele- 
vant organizations from both countries. 
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III. LITERATURE, TRANSLATION AND PUB- 
LICATION 

Both sides will encourage the exchange of 
writers, translators and publishers in order 
to further mutual understanding of each 
other’s culture, history and society. 


IV. LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


1. Both sides will continue to facilitate the 
exchange of personnel, publications, and li- 
brary materials between the Library of 
Congress and the National Library of 
China, as well as between other libraries in 
the two countries. 

2. Both sides will continue to facilitate the 
exchange of personnel and archival materi- 
als between the National Archives and 
Records Service of the United States and 
other American archival organizations and 
the Chinese National Archives Bureau. 


V. EDUCATION, SOCIAL SCIENCES, AND 
SPORTS 

Both sides agree that exchange projects 
in education, the social sciences and sports 
will be decided through separate discussions 
between relevant organizations from both 
countries. 


VI. PARKS AND RELATED MATTERS 

Both sides will encourage continued ex- 
change of personnel and professional coop- 
eration between the National Park Service 
of the United States and the Bureau of 
Landscape Architecture under the Ministry 
of Urban and Rural Construction and Envi- 
ronmental Protection of China. Both sides 
agree that specific exchange projects will be 
decided through separate discussions be- 
tween the two above-mentioned organiza- 
tions. 


VII. PRIVATE EXCHANGES 

Both sides will encourage an:* promote 
the expansion of non-governmental cultural 
exchanges to facilitate the future develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the peo- 
ples of the two countries. 


VIII. FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 

1. Both sides agree that the necessary ex- 
penses for mutual visits by official delega- 
tions or individuals for official projects 
under this Accord will be borne as follows: 

(A) The sending side will bear the two- 
way international travel expenses of the 
delegations or individuals. 


(B) The receiving side will bear the ex- 
penses of board and lodging, transportation, 
and medical care or medical insurance, nec- 
essary to ensure the continuation of the 
program, when the delegation or individual 
is in its territory. 

2. Both sides agree that payment of ex- 
penses for exchanges under this Accord in- 
volving exhibits, such as works of art, handi- 
crafts, historical or archaeological objects, 
space objects, and other objects of special 
value or artistic interest, including expenses 
for accompanying staff, will be decided 
through specific agreements signed sepa- 
rately and based on the differing conditions 
in the two countries. 

3. Both sides agree that the financial pro- 
visions for official projects under this 
Accord which involve mutual exchange of 
delegations of performing artists, including 
staff accompanying the delegations, will be 
as follows: 

(A) The sending side will bear the delega- 
tions’ two-way international travel expenses 
or the expenses from the receiving side to a 
third country, as well as the international 
transportation expenses of the properties, 
costumes, musical instruments, etc. 

(B) The organization or organizations des- 
ignated by the receiving side as host 
organization(s) will bear the expenses of the 
delegations’ board and lodging, travel, and 
medical care or medical insurance neces- 
sary to ensure the continuation of the pro- 
gram within the receiving country, and 
transportation expenses of the properties, 
costumes, musical instruments, etc., while 
in the receiving country, and provide the 
necessary interpreters. 

(C) Other financial matters will be negoti- 
ated separately. 

4. If either side encounters financial diffi- 
culties in the course of carrying out an indi- 
vidual project, a suitable adjustment or 
postponement of the project will be decid- 
ed upon by consultation between the two 
sides. 


IX. ENTRY INTO EFFECT 


The present Accord will enter into effect 
on the day of signature. 

Done in duplicate at Beijing on this 30th 
day of April 1984, in the English and Chi- 
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nese languages, both texts being equally au- 
thentic. 
For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
/s/ Ronald Reagan 


For the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China: 
/s/ Zhao Ziyang 


Shanghai, China 





Remarks at the Shanghai Foxboro 
Company, Ltd. April 30, 1984 





Mr. Qin, Mr. Sorterup, and distinguished 
guests and workers of Shanghai Foxboro, 
thank you for the opportunity to visit this 
fine company. 


Yesterday, in Xi’an, I had the privilege of 


seeing some of the wonders and majesty of 
China’s ancient civilization. Your past 


achievements, illustrious history, and rich 
culture testify to the spirit and determina- 


tion of the Chinese people. And today, 
we're witnessing that same spirit and deter- 
mination being carried forward into the 
world of high technology. I’m delighted 
that American businessmen are working 
side by side with their Chinese partners to 
develop new technologies for China’s indus- 
tries. 

Shanghai Foxboro is one of the first of a 
growing number of joint ventures between 
Chinese and American firms. The Shanghai 
Instrumentation Corporation brings to this 
new venture a proud record as one of 
China’s leading suppliers of automation 
products. And the advanced technology of 
the Foxboro Company will help open new 
horizons. Your pioneer efforts demonstrate 
that a promising future beckons for expand- 
ed cooperation between our people. 

We both understand that the capabilities 
and requirements of our two countries com- 
plement each other. We both can be confi- 
dent that our relationship is based on equal- 
ity, cooperation, and mutual respect. And 
we both can be satisfied that the results 
provide mutual benefits. We’re striking a 
balance between the needs of the Chinese 
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economy and the principles that make for 
successful business relationships in America. 

As you know, last year the United States 
liberalized controls on the export of high 
technology to China. Today, it was our 
honor to renew an agreement between our 
two governments that extends and expands 
our management cooperation, including the 
training center in Dalian. I’m delighted to 
learn that Shanghai Foxboro has on its team 
a graduate of the Institute, Engineer Shen 
Guozuo. 

Business partnerships between Chinese 
and American companies are bound to suc- 
ceed. The bonds of friendship and partner- 
ship in this fine company are a wellspring 
of hope and progress, of modernization and 
prosperity. 

Opportunity has brought results. Shang- 
hai Foxboro is a fine beginning. And now 
it’s time to go forward and to build on this 
promising foundation. We can make tomor- 
row even better. And with the skill and 
cooperation I’m seeing here today, I am 
sure that we will. 

Thank you very much, and good luck. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:59 p.m. in 
the ground floor display room of the plant, 
which manufactures process control instru- 
ments. The company is China’s first indus- 
trial joint venture with an American part- 
ner. The joint venture is composed of the 
Foxboro Co. of Massachusetts and the 
Shanghai Instrumentation Corp. In_ his 
opening remarks, the President referred to 
Donald N. Sorterup, general manager of the 
joint venture, and Qin Fu Xiang, Vice Presi- 
dent for Foreign Affairs and trade of the 
Shanghai Instrumentation and Telecom- 
munications Bureau. Following his remarks, 
the President viewed equipment in the dis- 
play room and then went to the assembly 
building, where he joined Chinese women 
who were soldering chips onto panelboards 
for electronic circuitry. 

Following his visit to the Shanghai Fox- 
boro Co., the President went with Mrs. 
Reagan to the Jing Jiang Hotel, where they 
stayed during their visit to Shanghai. 

The visit at the Shanghai Foxboro Co. was 
the first event on the President’s agenda 
following his arrival in Shanghai. He ar- 
rived at Hongqiao Airport early in the 
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afternoon and was greeted by Wang 
Daohan, mayor, and Yuan Chongwu, 
deputy mayor, of Shanghai, Xie Xide, presi- 
dent of Fudan University, and several mu- 
nicipal officials. 


Shanghai, China 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students at Fudan University. 
April 30, 1984 





The President. Madam President and all 
of you—please, be seated—I’m delighted to 
be with you today. I’m especially pleased to 
be here because as I have already told 
Madame Xie, I feel I have a family tie to 
Fudan University. You see, the president of 
this university and my wife, Nancy, both 
earned degrees from Smith College in 
America. 

As an avid sports fan and one-time sports 
announcer on radio, I want to use this op- 
portunity to express my admiration for 
Fudan University’s championship men and 
women’s volleyball teams. And before I say 
anything else, I want to congratulate Fudan 
University on acquiring a powerful Ameri- 
can Honeywell computer. 

As students, you may be asking yourselves 
some of the same questions that American 
students ask, questions I asked when I was 
in college myself. “What kind of a world am 
I preparing myself for? Will I be able to 
raise my own family as well as, or maybe 
better than, my parents raised me?” 

My own college days, years took place 
some 50 years ago. It was a difficult time in 
America then. We were in a great world- 
wide depression, and I used to wonder what 
kind of place I could find for myself after 
graduation. But here we are 50 years later, 
and our people, the American people enjoy 
a standard of living that was undreamed of 
back then. 

Each decade during those past 50 years, 
real income per person in America rose an 
average of nearly 30 percent. And today, in 
America, we have taken—or things we take 
for granted that didn’t even exist 50 years 
ago—television, computers, space flights, 
and so many more things including the very 


means of travel—space or the jet travel 
brought me here to this country. 

Yes, hunger and sickness still exist in 
many parts of the world and in our owa 
land. But thanks to breakthroughs in agri- 
culture and medicine, today more people 
on Earth eat better and live longer than 
ever before in the history of our planet. As 
a matter of fact, I have lived some 20-odd 
years longer than my life expectancy when 
I was born. Now, that’s a source of annoy- 
ance to a number of people in my own 
country. [Laughter] 

But the key to all this progress has not 
been minerals, electricity, or building mate- 
rials, but the human capacity for intelli- 
gence, imagination, and wonder and the op- 
portunity to put all of them to use. 

Here in China, for example, centuries ago 
wood was used only for our most basic 
needs like keeping warm. It was the inge- 
nuity of the human mind that devised 
methods of turning wood into paper, trans- 
forming civilization by making it possible to 
store and exchange the written word. In 
the United States just a few years ago when 
we thought of sand, we thought of little 
more than deserts and beaches. And today 
we use that sand to make the computer 
chips that guide satellites through space. 

I’m convinced that each of you stands at 
a great beginning. The Chinese people 
have skill, ingenuity, and a rich heritage. 
And those of you who are privileged to 
come to this university will help lead your 
country to new prosperity. If I could offer 
one piece of advice to remember in the 
years ahead, I would suggest this: It’s not so 
much what’s inside the Earth that counts 
but what’s inside one’s heart and mind, be- 
cause that’s the stuff that dreams are made 
of. And China’s future depends on your 
dreams and your faith and determination to 
make your dreams come true. 

And now I thank you again for my being 
here, and I’d be very happy to entertain a 
few questions in the limited time that we 
have, if you have some. 

Q. Respected Mr. President, just now you 
recalled your life 50 years ago when you 
were young. So, now could you specify 
which aspects of your university life im- 
pressed you most and which of these expe- 
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riences turned to be most helpful to your 
later political career? 

The President. All right. Well, you know, 
I went not to a large university like this. I 
went to a small liberal arts college similar to 
Smith College. And the funny thing is it 
was literally all of it. I majored in econom- 
ics, and so, therefore, my studies certainly 
have played a part in what I’m doing now. 
[Laughter] I had two other great interests 
in addition. One was athletics, and I played 
football, basketball, ran on the track team, 
swam. And when I got out of school in that 
Great Depression, when even our own gov- 
ernment was telling people on the radio not 
to go leave home looking for work because 
there was none—more than a fourth of our 
work force unemployed—believe it or not, 
it was the athletics that got me my first job 
in radio as a sports announcer. 

And from there I went to Hollywood, be- 
cause the other great interest that I’d had 
besides going to the classes in the college 
was in student theatricals, acting in plays 
and dramas. So, I wound up in Hollywood. 
And I have to say that today, while not only 
the economics and the athletics still serve 
me in good stead in the job I’m in. You’d be 
surprised how much being a good actor 
plays—pays off. [Laughter] 

Someone else? 

Q. Mr. President, in recent years, Fudan 
has been developing academic exchange 
with a number of American universities, 
and we're looking forward to the further 
expansion of such exchange and collabora- 
tions. So, my question is, what do you think 
are the prospects of the further promotion 
of such ties? 

The President. 1 think the prospects are 
very good. Indeed, I have been talking to 
your national leaders about that very thing. 
We have more than 10,000 of your students 
in our universities and colleges in America 
right now. A lesser number of ours are 
here. But we discussed this whole thing of 
making this exchange even better and more 
even and definitely want to continue it. 
And I had the opportunity just before leav- 
ing to come here of meeting with about a 
dozen of those 10,000 who came to the 
White House, and we had an opportunity to 
visit. And they’re fine young people. And 
you'll be very proud of them when they 
come home. 
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Q. Mr. President, just now you mentioned 
the role of young people in the progress of 
the world. And I think the future of the 
world belongs to the youth. And we Chi- 
nese young people are confronted with the 
task of realizing our modernization pro- 
gram and maintaining a world peace. So, 
I'd like to know how the American young 
people are preparing themselves for such a 
changing world. 

The President. 1 think they’re doing it 
very much the same as you are right here. 
There was a period when there was a kind 
of rebellious spirit in our land, and many 
young people—not a majority, but enough 
of them to make quite a crowd—were 
somewhat disillusioned and they wanted to 
throw away all the values of the past, all the 
things that we’ve learned to believe in. 
And, you know, this is true of every genera- 
tion. We all think that the generation that 
went before us didn’t quite do things right, 
and we were going to make some changes 
and all. But be very careful. Don’t throw 
away the values that have been tested 
through time and that have proven over 
the centuries that they are basic values es- 
sential to civilization and to what we call 
civilization. 

There’s since that time—and I see it here 
also—there has been a change. And our 
young people all over America are deter- 
mined to make a place for themselves in 
the world of tomorrow. They’re working 
hard. They’re serious about it. And I think 
there’s been a return now to acceptance of 
the basic values that have always made for 
civilization. And you have to remember this 
also: Every generation stands on the shoul- 
ders of the generation that went before. 
And so, you see farther because you’re 
standing taller than we did and can look 
farther. But at least give us the credit that 
you’re seeing farther because you’re stand- 
ing on our shoulders. Don’t settle for the 
same level of view that we have. Realize 
that you are to look on and beyond and 
progress. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m a student of inter- 
national politics. So, I would like to know, 
after your trip to China, what measures are 
you going to take to further improve Sino- 
American relations? 
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The President. Well, this, too, was the 
subject of the discussions that I have had 
with Chairman Deng and Premier Zhao, 
President Li, others in your government. 

We signed this morning some agreements 
that had to do with commerce and trade 
and broadening the ability for exchange 
and for partnerships such as the one that I 
just visited here in Shanghai when I arrived 
before I came here, the Foxboro Company, 
which is a partnership between the People’s 
Republic and the Foxboro Company of Mas- 
sachusetts in our own country. We talked of 
all these things, as to how we can broaden 
the base of friendship and understanding 
and knowledge of each other. And this in- 
cludes that part with the exchange of stu- 
dents and all. 

We have signed an agreement with 
regard to double taxation and eliminating 
the unfairness of double taxation so that 
there can be a better opportunity for the 
people of your country and ours. We are 
continuing to negotiate on a number of 
issues that are of concern. Cultural ex- 
change: Right now in Beijing—and then I 
understand it’s going to go to other cities— 
is an art exhibit from one of our art muse- 
ums in Brooklyn, New York. You, in turn, 
are going to send your art treasures to our 
country for our people to understand 
better. 

So, I guess it comes down to something 
that’s a favorite saying of mine: We only get 
in trouble when we’re talking about each 
other, not when we're talking to each other. 
So, we’re going to be talking to each other 
a great deal. 

Q. Mr. President, what part do you think 
the American universities have been play- 
ing in the development of science and tech- 
nology in United States? And in face of the 
new technological revolution, what are they 
doing about it now? 

The President. \ didn’t hear the last part 
of the question—the last part. 

Q. In face of the new technological revo- 
lution, what are they doing about it now? 
What are the universities—of the American 
are doing about it now? 

The President. Oh, well, our universities 
have played a fantastic role in this develop- 
ment. The research that is conducted in our 
universities—and there is someone right 
near to me right now who knows a great 


deal about that, because in addition to 
Smith, she also went to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, one of our great 
technical engineering schools—— 

Madam Xie. Thank you. 

The President. ——and | think could give 
you all the information that you would need 
about the research—{laughter|—that is 
going on in our universities. They have 
been the center of research in our country. 
And the future is unlimited. 

Well, I was talking to the mayor on the 
way over here today about his generation 
and mine—he’s a few years younger than I 
am, but we’re still of the same generation— 
and our generation, you are going to see 
marvelous things. I’m not sure that you will 
see the great change or transition that we 
did in our single lifetime, because when I 
was very young, living in a small town in 
America, you traveled in horse and buggy. 

I can remember my first automobile ride. 
There were no airplanes then, there was no 
television, there was no radio, and there 
was certainly no travel in space. But we 
have—in one generation, we have gone 
from horse and buggy to the Moon in a 
spaceship. And all of that—those are the 
building blocks that you have with which to 
go forward from here. And don’t be afraid 
to dream and make your dreams come true. 

Someone else? 

Q. Mr. President, your China trip will 
soon come to its end. Could you tell us 
what impresses you most during this visit, 
and what impressions you especially want 
to convey to American young people when 
you are back home? 

The President. What impressed me most? 
I’m still sorting it out. [Laughter] It’s a ka- 
leidoscope. 

One thing above all that impressed me 
almost before we got to the Guest House in 
Beijing when we flew in the other day was 
the warmth and the friendliness of you, the 
Chinese people, toward us. It was a most 
and has been a most heartwarming experi- 
ence ever since we’ve been here. We shall 
remember it for a long, long time. 

But then was the vitality, the changes 
that are taking place: the program of mod- 
ernization itself, the courage that it took to 
embark on that, and then the manner in 
which it’s succeeding. And coupled with 
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that, which helps make it a kaleidoscope, 
was then also the few glimpses that we had 
of the great heritage, a civilization that 
began here long before it had begun any- 
place in the world. You had gone through 
so much of civilization before, in the West, 
the Roman Empire ever even came into 
being or fell. 

And the first was the trip to the Wall. 
Now, I’ve seen pictures of it, I've seen—on 
television; I’ve seen motion pictures, and 
everything. I wasn’t quite prepared for the 
feeling that I had standing there and look- 
ing at the almost impossibility of that struc- 
ture, and then to think that a people did it 
several thousand years ago. And I was get- 
ting a little bit weak in the knees from 
climbing one of the steep slopes. [Laughter] 
And then I said to myself, but a few thou- 
sand years ago, people were climbing this 
slope carrying rocks. [Laughter] 

And then yesterday, we go to Xi’an and 
go down in the pit and stand there with the 
terra cotta warriors—and to think in terms 
of all this. And you know—well, you prob- 
ably know this already, but there were no 
two of them alike. You know, you could 
think of 800 terra cotta warriors and they 
would all be the same. No, they all had 
different faces; they had different hair 
combs, and I almost had an eerie feeling 
that they might speak to me. [Laughter] 

But the mix of the great civilization and 
heritage that you have—and today, of the 
speed and drive of your modernization pro- 
gram. And I just go home with a dream in 
my heart that we perhaps have started a 
friendship here between two great peo- 
ples—not an alliance; I admire the position 
of being nonaligned that you have—but 
being friends and neighbors, and that we 
will be friends and neighbors. And we can 
be such a force for good in the world if we 
are. 

Q. Thank you for your kind audience, Mr. 
President. Please take back regards from us, 
the students of Fudan University, to the 
American people, especially to American 
students. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Liu. Well, on behalf of the students 
and in my own name, | should like to thank 
Mr. President again for having come over 
to our classroom and talk to us. And we all 
appreciate your beautiful speech, the gra- 
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cious things you said about China and 
Fudan University, and your superb answers 
to our questions. 

Thank you. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. Thank you all. 

Can I take just a second for something? 
The press will get very annoyed with me; 
they’ve heard me tell this so often. But just 
a few weeks ago, we had a visitor in our 
land—the President of France and his wife, 
Madam Mitterrand. And in the White 
House at a state dinner, Nancy was accom- 
panying the President, I was accompanying 
Mrs. Mitterrand, into the dining room—ev- 
eryone standing around the tables. And 
Nancy and the President stayed on this side 
of the room and Mrs. Mitterrand and I start 
at the other side of the room—and I tell 
this just as an example of how close you can 
come to a diplomatic crisis. 

Suddenly, Madam Mitterrand stopped. 
And we had the room to cross yet. And I 
leaned forward to tell her that we were to 
go on over there. And the butler ahead of 
her was motioning her on. And she said 
something very quietly and calmly over her 
shoulder to me in French—which I did not 
understand. [Laughter] And, again, I gave 
the signal. And, again, she repeated what 
she’d said to me. And then the interpreter 
caught up with us and told me what she 
was saying. I was standing on her gown. 
[Laughter] She couldn’t move. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. in a 
classroom at the university, where approxi- 
mately 170 students from the international 
politics, foreign language, electrical engi- 
neering, physics, and biology departments 
had assembled for the event. Liu Gou Seng, 
an associate professor of English, was con- 
ducting a class on Shakespeare as the Presi- 
dent entered the room. 


Prior to the visit with the students, the 
President attended a reception in the Main 
Reception Room of the Physics Building. 
The tea reception was hosted by Xie Xide, 
president of the university. Mayor Wang of 
Shanghai and other Chinese officials, as 
well as several U.S. officials, attended the 
reception. 
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Shanghai, China 





Remarks to Students and Faculty of Fudan 
University. April 30, 1984 





Thank you very much. We’ve been in 
your country only 5 days, but already we’ve 
seen the wonders of a lifetime—the Great 
Wall of China, a structure so huge and mar- 
velous that it can be seen from space; the 
ancient city of Xi’an, and the Tomb of the 
Great Emperor and the buried army that 
guards him still. These are the wonders of 
ages past. But today, I want to talk to you, 
the young people of a great university, 
about the future—about our future together 
and how we can transform human life on 
this planet if we bring as much wisdom and 
curiosity to each other as we bring to our 
scholarly pursuits. 

I want to begin, though, with some greet- 
ings. I bring you greetings not only from 
my countrymen, but from one of your 
countrymen. Some of you know Ye Yang, 
who was a student here. He graduated from 
Fudan and became a teacher of English at 
this university. Now he is at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the United States, where he is 
studying for a doctorate in comparative lit- 
erature. 

My staff spoke to him before we left. Mr. 
Ye wants you to know he’s doing fine. He’s 
working hard on his spring term papers, 
and his thoughts turn to you often. He 
asked me to deliver a message to his former 
students, colleagues, friends, and family. He 
asked me to say for him, and I hope I can, 
“Wo xiang nian da jia.” 

He wants you to know that he looks for- 
ward to returning to Fudan to teach. And 
President Xie, he said to tell you he misses 
your friendship and encouragement. And 
Mr. Ye says you are a very great woman 
and a great educator. You will be proud to 
know that he received straight A’s last 
term. And when we congratulated him he 
said, “I have nothing to be proud of myself; 
I am so proud of my university.” 

I'd like to say a few words about our 
China-U.S. educational exchange programs. 
It’s not entirely new, this exchanging of stu- 
dents. Your President Xie earned a degree 
from Smith College in the United States. 
Smith is also my wife Nancy’s alma mater. 


And President Xie also attended M.LT., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one 
of our greatest universities of science, engi- 
neering, and technology. 

But in the past few years, our two coun- 
tries have enjoyed an explosion in the 
number of student exchanges. Five years 
ago you numbered your students studying 
abroad in the hundreds. Since then, 20,000 
Chinese scholars have studied throughout 
the world, and more than half of them have 
come to American schools. More than 100 
American colleges and universities now 
have educational exchanges with nearly as 
many Chinese institutions. 

We have committed more resources to 
our Fulbright program in China than in any 
other country. Two of the American profes- 
sors teaching here at Fudan are Fulbright 
professors. And there are 20 American stu- 
dents studying with you, and we're very 
proud of them. 

American students come to China to 
learn many things—how you monitor and 
predict earthquakes, how you’ve made such 
strides in researching the cause and treat- 
ment of cancer. We have much to learn 
from you in neurosurgery and in your use 
of herbs in medicine. And we welcome the 
chance to study your language, your history, 
and your society. 

You, in turn, have shown that you’re 
eager to learn, to come to American schools 
and study electronics and computer scien- 
ces, math and engineering, physics, man- 
agement, and the humanities. We have 
much to share in these fields, and we’re 
eager to benefit from your curiosity. Much 
of this sharing is recent, only 5 years old. 
But the areas of our mutual cooperation 
continue to expand. We’ve already agreed 
to cooperate more closely in trade, technol- 
ogy, investment, and exchanges of scientific 
and managerial expertise. And we have just 
concluded an important agreement to help 
advance our technological and economic 
development through the peaceful use of 
nuclear energy. 

That term—peaceful use of nuclear 
energy—is key. Our agreement rests upon 
important principles of nonproliferation. 
Neither of our countries will encourage nu- 
clear proliferation nor assist any other coun- 
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try to acquire or develop any nuclear explo- 
sive device. 

We live in a troubled world, and the 
United States and China, as two great na- 
tions, share a special responsibility to help 
reduce the risks of war. We both agree that 
there can be only one sane policy to pre- 
serve our precious civilization in this 
modern age: A nuclear war cannot be won 
and must never be fought. And no matter 
how great the obstacles may seem, we must 
never stop our efforts to reduce the weap- 
ons of war. We must never stop at all until 
we see the day when nuclear arms have 
been banished from the face of this Earth. 

With peaceful cooperation as our guide, 
the possibilities for future progress are 
great. For example, we look forward to ex- 
ploring with China the possibilities of coop- 
erating in the development of space on 
behalf of our fellow citizens. 

Our astronauts have found that by work- 
ing in the zero gravity environment of 
space, we will be able to manufacture life- 
saving medicines with far greater purity 
and efficiency—medicines that will treat 
diseases of heart attack and stroke that af- 
flict millions of us. We will learn how to 
manufacture Factor 8, a rare and expensive 
medicine used to treat hemophiliacs. We 
can research the Beta Cell, which produces 
insulin, and which could provide mankind’s 
first permanent cure for diabetes. 

New satellites can be launched for use in 
navigation, weather forecasting, broadcast- 
ing, and computer technology. We already 
have the technology to make the extraordi- 
nary commonplace. We hope to see the day 
when a Chinese scientist working out an 
engineering problem in Fudan will be able 
to hook into the help of a scientist at a 
computer at M.I.T. And the scientist in 
Boston will be able to call on the expertise 
of the scientist in Shanghai, and all of it in a 
matter of seconds. 

My young friends, this is the way of the 
future. By pooling our talents and re- 
sources, we can make space a new frontier 
of peace. 

Your government’s policy of forging 
closer ties in the free exchange of knowl- 
edge has not only enlivened your economy, 
it has opened the way to a new conver- 
gence of Chinese and American interests. 
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You have opened the door, and let me 
assure you that ours is also open. 

Now, all of this is particularly exciting in 
light of the recent history of our two coun- 
tries. For many years, there was no close- 
ness between us. The silence took its toll. A 
dozen years ago, it began to change. To- 
gether, we made it change. And now in the 
past 5 years, your policy of opening to the 
outside world has helped us begin to know 
each other better than we ever had before. 

But that process has just begun. To many 
Americans, China is still a faraway place, 
unknown, unseen, and fascinating. And we 
are fascinated. [Laughter] 

I wonder if you’re aware of the many 
ways China has touched American life? The 
signs of your influence and success abound. 
If I were spending this afternoon in Wash- 
ington, I might look out the window and 
see a man and woman strolling along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue wearing Chinese silk. They 
might be on their way to our National Por- 
trait Gallery to see the Chinese art exhibit. 
And from there, perhaps they would stroll 
to our National Gallery to see the new 
building designed by the Chinese American 
architect, I. M. Pei. After that, they might 
end their day dining in a restaurant that 
serves Chinese cuisine. [Laughter] 

We associate China with vitality, enor- 
mous vitality, and something that doesn’t 
always go along with that—subtlety, the 
subtlety of discerning and intelligent minds. 

Premier Zhao saw something of the 
American attitude toward China when he 
visited us in January. He said after a few 
days in our country that he never expected 
such profound feelings of friendship among 
the American people for the Chinese 
people. 

Well, let me say, I’m happy to return the 
compliment. I have found the people of 
China to be just as warm and friendly 
toward us, and it’s made us very glad. 

But meeting you and talking to you has 
only made me want to know more. And I 
sense that you feel the same way about 
Americans. You, too, wish to know more. 

I would like to tell you something about 
us, and also share something of my own 
values. 

First of all, America is really many Ameri- 
cas. We call ourselves a nation of immi- 
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grants, and that’s truly what we are. We 
have drawn people from every corner of 
the Earth. We’re composed of virtually 
every race and religion, and not in small 
numbers, but large. We have a statue in 
New York Harbor that speaks of this—a 
statue of a woman holding a torch of wel- 
come to those who enter our country to 
become Americans. She has greeted mil- 
lions upon millions of immigrants to our 
country. She welcomes them still. She rep- 
resents our open door. 

All of the immigrants who came to us 
brought their own music, literature, cus- 
toms, and ideas. And the marvelous thing, a 
thing of which we’re proud, is they did not 
have to relinquish these things in order to 
fit in. In fact, what they brought to America 
became American. And this diversity has 
more than enriched us; it has literally 
shaped us. 

This tradition—the tradition of new im- 
migrants adding to the sum total of what 
we are—is not a thing of the past. New 
immigrants are still bringing their talents 
and improving the quality of American life. 
Let me name a few. I think you'll know 
their names. 

In America, Wang computers have 
become a fixture in offices throughout the 
country. They are the product of the 
energy and brilliance of Mr. An Wang, who 
himself is the product of a Shanghai univer- 
sity. 

The faces of our cities shine with the 
gleaming buildings of Mr. I. M. Pei, who first 
became interested in architecture as a stu- 
dent here in Shanghai. 

What we know of the universe and the 
fundamental nature of matter has been ex- 
panded by the Nobel Prize winning scien- 
tist, Dr. Lee Tsung-Dao, who was born in 
Shanghai. 

We admire these men, we honor them, 
and we salute you for what you gave them 
that helped make them great. 

Sometimes in America, some of our 
people may disagree with each other. We 
are often a highly disputatious nation. We 
rather like to argue. We are free to disagree 
among ourselves, and we do. But we always 
hold together as a society. We’ve held to- 
gether for more than 200 years, because 
we're united by certain things in which we 
all believe, things to which we’ve quietly 


pledged our deepest loyalties. I draw your 
special attention to what I’m about to say, 
because it’s so important to an understand- 
ing of my country. 

We believe in the dignity of each man, 
woman, and child. Our entire system is 
founded on an appreciation of the special 
genius of each individual, and of his special 
right to make his own decisions and lead his 
own life. 

We believe—and we believe it so deeply 
that Americans know these words by 
heart—we believe “that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among those are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness.” Take an American stu- 
dent or teacher aside later today and ask if 
he or she hasn’t committed those words to 
memory. They are from the document by 
which we created our Nation, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

We elect our Government by the vote of 
the people. That is how we choose our Con- 
gress and our President. We say of our 
country, “Here the People Rule,” and it is 
so. 

Let me tell you something of the Ameri- 
can character. You might think that with 
such a varied nation there couldn’t be one 
character, but in many fundamental ways 
there is. 

We are a fairminded people. We're 
taught not to take what belongs to others. 
Many of us, as I said, are the children and 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
immigrants, and from them we learned 
something of hard labor. As a nation we 
toiled up from poverty, and no people on 
Earth are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who have worked hard for what they 
have. None is less inclined to take what is 
not theirs. 

We’re idealists. Americans love freedom, 
and we’ve fought and died to protect the 
freedom of others. When the armies of fas- 
cism swept Europe four decades ago, the 
American people fought at great cost to 
defend the countries under assault. 

When the armies of fascism swept Asia, 
we fought with you to stop them. And some 
of you listening today remember those days, 
remember when our General Jimmy Doolit- 
tle and his squadron came halfway around 
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the world to help. Some of those pilots 
landed in China. You remember those 
brave young men. You hid them and cared 
for them and bound up their wounds. You 
saved many of their lives. 

When the Second World War was won, 
the United States voluntarily withdrew 
from the faraway places in which we had 
fought. We kept no permanent armies of 
occupation. We didn’t take an inch of terri- 
tory, nor do we occupy one today. Our 
record of respect for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of others is clear. 

We’re a compassionate people. When the 
war ended we helped rebuild our allies— 
and our enemies as well. We did this be- 
cause we wanted to help the innocent vic- 
tims of bad governments and bad policies, 
and because, if they prospered, peace 
would be more secure. 

We're an optimistic people. Like you, we 
inherited a vast land of endless skies, tall 
mountains, rich fields, and open prairies. It 
made us see the possibilities in everything. 
It made us hopeful. And we devised an eco- 
nomic system that rewarded individual ef- 
fort, that gave us good reason for hope. 

We love peace. We hate war. We think— 
and always have—that war is a great sin, a 
woeful waste. We wish to be at peace with 
our neighbors. We want to live in harmony 
with friends. 

There is one other part of our national 
character I wish to speak of. Religion and 
faith are very important to us. We're a 
nation of many religions. But most Ameri- 
cans derive their religious belief from the 
Bible—the Bible of Moses, who delivered a 
people from slavery; the Bible of Jesus 
Christ, who told us to love thy neighbor as 
thyself, to do unto your neighbor as you 
would have him do unto you. 

And this, too, has formed us. It’s why we 
wish well for others. It’s why it grieves us 
when we hear of people who cannot live up 
to their full potential and who cannot live 
in peace. 

We invite you to know us. That is the 
beginning of friendship between people. 
And friendship between people is the basis 
for friendship between governments. 

The silence between our governments 
has ended. In the past 12 years, our people 
have become reacquainted, and now our 
relationship is maturing. And we’re at the 
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point where we can build the basis for a 
lasting friendship. 

Now, you know, as I do, that there’s 
much that naturally divides us: time and 
space, different languages and values, dif- 
ferent cultures and histories, and political 
systems that are fundamentally different. It 
would be foolish not to acknowledge these 
differences. There’s no point in hiding the 
truth for the sake of a friendship, for a 
friendship based on fiction will not long 
withstand the rigors of this world. 

But let us, for a moment, put aside the 
words that name our differences and think 
what we have in common. We are two 
great and huge nations on opposite sides of 
the globe. We are both countries of great 
vitality and strength. You are the most pop- 
ulous country on Earth; we are the most 
technologically developed. Each of us holds 
a special weight in our respective sides of 
the world. 

There exists between us a kind of equi- 
poise. Those of you who are engineering 
students will perhaps appreciate that term. 
It speaks of a fine and special balance. 

Already there are some political concerns 
that align us, and there are some important 
questions on which we both agree. Both the 
United States and China oppose the brutal 
and illegal occupation of Kampuchea. Both 
the United States and China have stood to- 
gether in condemning the evil and unlawful 
invasion of Afghanistan. Both the United 
States and China now share a stake in pre- 
serving peace on the Korean Peninsula, and 
we share a stake in preserving peace in this 
area of the world. 

Neither of us is an expansionist power. 
We do not desire your land, nor you ours. 
We do not challenge your borders. We do 
not provoke your anxieties. In fact, both the 
United States and China are forced to arm 
themselves against those who do. 

The United States is now undertaking a 
major strengthening of our defenses. It’s an 
expensive effort, but we make it to protect 
the peace, knowing that a strong America is 
a safeguard for the independece and peace 
of others. 

Both the United States and China are rich 
in human resources and human talent. 
What wonders lie before us if we practice 
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the advice, Jong Li He Zuo—Connect 
strength and work together. 

Over the past 12 years, American and 
Chinese leaders have met frequently to dis- 
cuss a host of issues. Often we have found 
agreement, but even when we have not, 
we've gained insight into each other and 
we've learned to appreciate the other’s per- 
spectives on the world. 

This process will continue, and it will 
flourish if we remember certain things. We 
must neither ignore our problems nor over- 
state them. We must never exaggerate our 
difficulties or send alarms for small reasons. 
We must remember that it is a delicate 
thing to oppose the wishes of a friend, and 
when we're forced to do so, we must be 
understanding with each other. 

I hope that when history looks back upon 
this new chapter in our relationship, these 
will be remembered as days when America 
and China accepted the challenge to 
strengthen the ties that bind us, to cooper- 
ate for greater prosperity among our 
people, and to strive for a more secure and 
just peace in the world. 

You, the students at Fudan University, 
and the scholars at all the universities in 
China and America have a great role to 
play in both our countries’ futures. From 
your ranks will come the understanding and 
skill the world will require in decades to 
come. Today’s leaders can pave the way of 
the future. That is our responsibility. But it 
is always the younger generation who will 
make the future. It is you who will decide if 
a continuing, personal friendship can span 
the generations and the differences that 
divide us. In such friendship lies the hope 
of the world. 

When he was a very young man, Zhou 
Enlai wrote a poem for a schoolmate who 
was leaving to study abroad. Zhou appreci- 
ated the responsibilities that separated 
them, but he also remembered fondly the 
qualities that made them friends. And his 
poem ends: 


Promise, I pray, that someday 

When task done, we go back farming, 

We'll surely rent a plot of ground 

And as pairing neighbors, let’s live. 

Well, let us, as pairing neighbors, live. 

I’ve been happy to speak to you here, to 
meet you in this city that is so rich in signi- 
ficance for both our countries. Shanghai is 


a city of scholarship, a city of learning. 
Shanghai has been a window to the West. It 
is a city in which my country and yours 
issued the communique that began our 
modern friendship. It is the city where the 
Yangtze meets the East China Sea, which, 
itself, becomes the Pacific, which touches 
our shores. 

The Yangtze is a swift and turbulent 
river, one of the great rivers of the world. 
My young friends, history is a river that 
may take us as it will. But we have the 
power to navigate, to choose direction, and 
make our passage together. The wind is up, 
the current is swift, and opportunity for a 
long and fruitful journey awaits us. 

Generations hence will honor us for 
having begun the voyage, for moving on 
together and escaping the fate of the buried 
armies of Xi’an—the buried warriors who 
stood for centuries frozen in time, frozen in 
an unknowing enmity. 

We have made our choice. Our new jour- 
ney will continue. And may it always con- 
tinue in peace and in friendship. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the university. Following 
his remarks, the President returned to the 
Jing Jiang Hotel. 


Shanghai, China 





Toast at a Banquet Hosted by Mayor Wang 
Daohan of Shanghai. April 30, 1984 





Mayor Wang, distinguished guests, it’s a 
pleasure to be here in Shanghai, a center of 
culture and commerce where enterprising 
men and women look to the future with 
confidence and hope. 

Twelve years ago, as we’ve been told, in 
this city, the American and Chinese Gov- 
ernments issued the Shanghai Communi- 
que. And this agreement pledged to broad- 
en the understanding between our peoples. 
We agreed that cooperation in trade, sci- 
ence, and culture would benefit both na- 
tions. And we announced that normaliza- 
tion of relations between China and the 
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United States would advance the interests 
of all countries. 

We've come a long way since February 
1972. And I’m honored to commemorate 
tonight this historic reconciliation and to 
mark the progress that we’ve made. 

Twelve years ago, America and China 
each turned a new page in their histories. 
Today, America and China share the com- 
mitment to go forward together to write a 
new chapter of peace and progress for our 
people. 

My trip to China has been as important 
and as enlightening as any I’ve taken as 
President. My discussions with your lead- 
ers—President Li, Premier Zhao, General 
Secretary Hu, and Chairman Deng—were 
productive and far ranging. I welcome the 
opportunity to make new friendships and to 
enhance the personal relationship we have 
already established. Only through such 
steps can we deepen the understanding be- 
tween our two great countries, broaden our 
political, economic, and cultural relations, 
and stand firm against expansionist aggres- 
sion. 

China is a fabled land in America. School- 
children across our country have read about 
your ancient history, the Great Wall, and 
the discovery of the treasures at Xi’an. To 
see these wonders in person is a moving 
and impressing experience. To me, it is 
even more impressive to meet the Chinese 
people of today. To see and feel your 
energy, vitality, and hopes for a better to- 
morrow gives me confidence in China’s 
future. 

Earlier today, I had the opportunity to 
meet with students and faculty members of 
Fudan University. The students I talked to 
are serious about their learning. They want 
to know more, not just about my country 
but about the world that we all inhabit to- 
gether. They’re serious about their responsi- 
bility for their country’s development and 
well-being. China is fortunate to have such 
talented young people to be its leaders for 
tomorrow. 

This afternoon I also met with the work- 
ers and managers of the Shanghai Foxboro 
Company, a joint venture between an 
American and a Chinese company. There, 
Americans and Chinese are working side by 
side to make high technology equipment 
that will help advance China’s industries, 
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just as these new technologies are helping 
advance America’s industries. 

I'm greatly encouraged to note that the 
factory I visited today represents only one 
of the many forms of economic and techno- 
logical cooperation between American and 
Chinese firms here in Shanghai. We're 
seeing cooperative activities in such diverse 
fields as advanced technology, glass-making, 
civil aircraft parts assembly, athletic shoe 
production, pharmaceuticals, essential oils, 
offshore petroleum, and engineering, elec- 
trical machinery, and audio-visual products. 
Soon, with the support of both Shanghai 
and national authorities, we can expect our 
cooperation to increase. 

My visit to China leaves me confident 
that U.S.-China relations are good and get- 
ting better. Our relationship is firmly 
grounded on realism, mutual respect, and a 
shared determination to expand our econo- 
mies, provide greater opportunities for our 
people, and resist those who threaten 
peace. 

Tomorrow, we leave to return to the 
United States. The famous poet Alfred Lord 
Tennyson wrote, “I am a part of all that I 
have met.” Well, the people and places of 
China that Nancy and I have met and seen 
will always remain a part of us. May I thank 
the leaders and the people of China for 
your warm hospitality and offer this toast: 
To the health of Mayor Wang, to the health 
of the other distinguished guests here this 
evening, and to enduring friendship be- 
tween the Chinese and American people. 
Gan bie [Bottoms up]. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:28 p.m. at 
the Shanghai Industrial Exhibition Hall in 
response to a toast by Mayor Wang. Follow- 
ing the dinner, the President and Mrs, 
Reagan returned to the Jing Jiang Hotel. 


Ku Klux Klan 





Letter to the Chairman of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. April 30, 1984 





Dear Morris: 


While in China, I have been distressed to 
learn that some individuals back home have 
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questioned whether my views on the Ku 
Klux Klan have somehow changed since 
1980. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

In 1980, I said that I have no tolerance 
for what the Klan represents, and would 
have nothing to do with any groups of that 
type. If anything, my feelings on this sub- 
ject have only grown stronger. The politics 
of racial hatred and religious bigotry prac- 
ticed by the Klan and others have no place 
in this country, and are destructive of the 
values for which America has always stood. 
Those of us in public life can only resent 
the use of our names by those who seek 
political recognition for the repugnant doc- 
trines of hate they espouse. 

I firmly believe that there is no room for 
partisanship on this question. Democrats 
and Republicans alike must be resolute in 
disassociating ourselves from any group or 
individual whose political philosophy con- 
sists only of racial or religious intolerance, 
whose arguments are supported only by in- 
timidation or threats of violence. 

We must, and will, continue our unified 
rejection of such elements of hate in our 


political life, for while there are many issues 
which divide us, it is fundamental principles 
such as this which will always draw us to- 
gether. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
[The Honorable Morris B. Abram, U.S. Commis- 


sion on Civil Rights, 1121 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20425] 


Shanghai, China 





Telephone Conversation With Premier Zhao 
Ziyang. May 1, 1984 





The Premier. Mr. President, you will be 
ending your visit to China soon and before 
you go home, I would like to once again 
express my greetings and best wishes. Also 
on behalf of President Li, General Secretary 
Hu, and Chairman Deng, I would like to 
express how they were happy to have the 
opportunity to once again get to know you 


and to have had cordial meetings with you. 
Besore you leave, I would like also to 
convey their best wishes to you. 

As for myself, I am very happy that we 
were able to exchange views sincerely and 
frankly on international and bilateral prob- 
lems. And I think that your visit has en- 
hanced understanding and improved rela- 
tions between our two countries. So, I 
would like to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your visit. 

The President. Hello. Yes. Mr. Premier, 
Mr. Zhao, let me just echo what you have 
said about the great pleasure in this ex- 
change and our hopes for the future. Mrs. 
Reagan and I couldn’t be happier. We en- 
joyed meeting and being with you, and our 
discussions, and with our colleagues there. 
Please extend to them our warmest regards. 
We leave with many warm memories and a 
warm feeling for you and your people, and 
we shall do our utmost to continue the rela- 
tionship that we feel has been established. 

The Premier. Thank you, Mr. President, 
and please once again convey my best 
wishes to Mrs. Reagan, and we welcome 
you and Mrs. Reagan to come back to visit 
us again. And I would like to wish you, Mr. 
President, Mrs. Reagan, and American 
friends good health and a good journey 
back. 

The President. Premier Zhao. Again our 
regards to you. And I convey to you Mrs. 
Reagan’s warmest regards. And we will look 
forward to one day visiting again, and we 
would come with great pleasure, believe 
me. Thank you for all that you have done 
for us and for making this trip so enjoyable 
and so fruitful. 


Note: Premier Zhao called the President 
from Beijing at 8:30 a.m. Shanghai time. 
The Premier’s remarks follow an unofficial 
translation which is included in the White 
House press release. 

Following the conversation, the President 
and Mrs. Reagan left the Jing Jiang Hotel 
and went to Rainbow Bridge Township, 
where they attended a briefing on the com- 
mune given by Jin Yong Quan, acting town- 
ship Sood in the administration room. 
Following the briefing, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan visited with schoolchildren at 
the kindergarten. They then toured a private 
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home, the residence of P esse ws Bao Hong 
Yuan, who escorted the President on a short 
tour of the eggplant fields. 

Following their visit to the Rainbow 
Bridge Township, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to Hongqiao Airport for the 
flight to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


The President’s Trip to China 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. May 1, 1984 





Q. What do you think of communism? 

The President. Why am | still working 
and everybody’s still eating? 

Q. The Chinese Communists, what was 
your impression of them? 

The President. Well, any communism—I 
obviously have never approved of the 
system, and they understand that we have 
our differences about it. However, I must 
say there—I think here—the modernization 
program, the thing we saw this morning 
and the indication of results are very—I was 
impressed with them, with what they are 
accomplishing with this modernization. 

Q. How far do you think that can go? 

The President. That’s up to them, wheth- 
er it runs into ideology or not. 

Q. We asked Premier Zhao how he felt 
having you in his midst being such a viru- 
lent anti-Communist, someone in the past 
who has denounced his government. He 
said that you knew that ideology was not 
the basis for establishing relations one way 
or the other. What do you say? 

The President. Well, I say that, too. And I 
tell you something that I think we ought to 
get clear about my position in the past on 
China. When Richard Nixon went there and 
made the opening, I immediately supported 
him in that and publicly went to bat for the 
value in doing what he was doing. And I 
think that we—there have been now three 
Presidents who—he opened it; two others 
have carried on, trying to further this rela- 
tionship. And I think frankly that we ar- 
rived at a new level and a new stage now in 
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the relationship. They understand where— 
how we feel—or where we feel about that 
system, but we understand how we feel 
about ours. But we still found there are 
areas of agreement with regard to peace, 
opposition to expansionism and hegemony, 
and we found we could agree on a great 
many things. 

Q. How did they like preaching—your 
preaching at them about democracy, God, 
capitalism, freedom? 

The President. They never said any word 
about that, and I never put it as preaching 
to them. I—that was part of—I felt that if 
we're to get along, they’ve got to under- 
stand us and what we believe. That’s why I 
did that. 

Q. Do you think that they thought that 
you were trying to propagandize their 
people? 

The President. 1 wasn’t, and I and—evi- 
dently they took care of that in their own 
way. They just did not repeat that to 
their—to their people. 

Q. What did Deng tell you about their 
relations with the Soviets? And there’s a 
report that he said to you he understood 
our military buildup because of the prob- 
lem with the Soviets. What did he say? 

The President. Well, there’s no question 
but there is—we’ve reached an understand- 
ing. There were some areas where they had 
misunderstandings, and we cleared those 
up. In these meetings today—in these last 
few days, why I say we reached a new pla- 
teau—we went beyond the nuts and bolts of 
a tax agreement or the things that we 
signed the other day—that was valuable. 
They are things that we—practical things 
that need to be done. But we moved into a 
level of general understanding about inter- 
national relations there on the global level, 
regional spots of possible trouble, and so 
forth, and found ourselves in—in great 
agreement on many of those. 

Q. What about the Russians? What did he 
say about the Soviets, their attitudes toward 
them and what we are doing in the way of 
buildup? 

The President. Well, Sam [Sam Donald- 
son, ABC News], he certainly had no dis- 
agreement with us on what we’re doing in 
our buildup. He was in agreement with 
that. I would rather not quote him on any- 
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thing he might have said about another— 
about another government. That’s up to 
them to keep their relations. 

Q. You are always saying, Mr. President, 
that it’s better to talk to people than about 
them. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Will you talk to Castro, and will you 
talk to the Sandinistas, and will you talk to 
other Communist leaders? 

The President. 1, uh, no, I explained our 
Central America situation to them, and 
they understood—all of them that I talked 
to understood very well—when I pointed 
out that you had a reverse situation be- 
tween the two countries there. You had one 
country in which the government was 
trying to help the guerrillas overthrow a 
duly elected government on the other 
side—and this is what we’re objecting to— 
and the fact that the El Salvador Govern- 
ment has offered amnesty to the guerrillas 
and asked for them to participate in the 
electoral process. And the guerrillas have 
refused. On the other side in Nicaragua, the 
guerrillas, the contras, have asked to lay 
down their arms and participate in the 
democratic process, and the Government of 
Nicaragua has refused. It’s a complete oppo- 
site situation in, in the two countries. 

Q. What was your overall impression of 
the trip, your real feelings? 

The President. Very good. I think they 
have an understanding and a confidence in 
us. They might not have had that confi- 
dence if I had backed down and not said 
things that I believed—and they likewise— 
and we went forward from there. I feel 
very good about it. I really believe we’ve 
reached a new level of understanding. 

Q. They put you on television live in 
Shanghai but with no translation. You had 
to be able to speak English to understand 
you. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 don’t know whether they 
have any plans—I’ve heard that there’s 
some speculation as to whether they have 
any plans to—— 

Q. Your speech to the university. They 
carried it live. 

The President. Yes, Helen 
Thomas, United Press International]? 

Q. How did you feel personally, and were 
you able to carry on all the meetings and 


[Helen 


never get sleepy? And were you able to 
handle all that vigorous talking? 

The President. You mean physically? Yes, 
I have to give—pay my compliments to that 
doctor who has written the book about con- 
quering jet lag. We followed that program, 
and I have never made a trip across several 
time zone changes as successfully as this 
one has been with regard to instantly being 
on their time when we arrived. You see, 
under this doctor’s plan, by the time we 
arrived in China, for 2 days we had been 
eating our meals on China time, so that it 
makes a great difference that when you get 
off, dinner time is the dinner time that 
you've been on, and thus bedtime kind of 
automatically becomes the normal. 

Q. By the way, there’s a report that 
you’re considering moving the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Israel to west Jerusalem, sort of as a 
compromise. Are you considering such a 
change? 

The President. I read these and was sur- 
prised, myself, to hear that there were 
some recommending that. No, I feel very 
strongly that this is not something we 
should do. This should be part of the negoti- 
ation. Jerusalem has to be part of the nego- 
tiations if we’re to have peace talks. 

Q. Did the trip change your thinking 
about China in any way? 

The President. Not particularly. I’ve 
always had an admiration for the Chinese 
people no matter where they live. They’ve 
proven their great capabilities, their indus- 
try, and all of that. I was gratified by the 
warmth of the reception by all of the 
people. 

Q. Tell us some of your thoughts about 
your discussion with Deng. 

The President. What? 

Q. Your thoughts about your discussion 
with Chairman Deng. 

The President. Well, we moved right in, 
and I—we both expressed our feelings. And 
it was there particularly that I had an op- 
portunity to correct some misapprehensions 
they had about us and what we were doing 
here or there in the world. And the—I 
think the greatest indication of success was 
that the luncheon was supposed to be a 
working luncheon, that we were to contin- 
ue. By the time we got to lunch we had 
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closed out the agenda, and we had a social 
lunch. 

Q. What were some of the misapprehen- 
sions you corrected? 

The President. Well, things having to do 
with—such as our attitude in the Middle 
East and what our goals were. I don’t think 
they quite understood how far we have 
gone in our relations with the Arab States 
in trying to bring about peaceful negotia- 
tions and so forth. And I think they were 
very pleased to hear that. 

Q. Are you contemplating a speech to the 
American people on Central America? This 
keeps coming up. 

President. We've been talking 
about—no date or anything has been set. 
And I haven’t put anything down on paper 
yet. 

Q. Was there any mention of President 
Nixon in your meetings with the Chinese 
leaders? Did they say anything about him? 

The President. Oh, I gave them—I gave 
them orally his regards and greetings that 
he—I had talked to him as well as others 
before I came here, and he, knowing all of 
them—as you recall, Premier Zhao called 
on him while he was in America—and so I 
relayed his greetings to him. 

Q. I know that you told them we would 
not abandon Taiwan. But did you give them 
any belief that we would reduce the arms 
sales to Taiwan at a quicker pace? 

The President. No. No. 

Q. I didn’t see you. 

Mrs. Reagan. I saw you. 

Q. Did you buy anything for him yester- 
day? 

Mrs. Reagan. No, | didn’t, because you 
wouldn’t give me the money, Sam. 

Q. I always have had a yuan for you. 
[Laughter] 

Mrs. Reagan. Oh, oh. 

The President. Sam, wow! [Laughter] 

The President. \ have to tell you, though, 
speaking of quiet diplomacy, right in front 
of me, Chairman Deng invited her back to 
China—without me. 

Q. I saw you sitting there feeling ignored 
while the two of them were having a tete-a- 
tete. 

The President. Oh, they were having— 
yes, he made it very specific. Not me. 

Q. Are you going to let her go? 
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Mrs. Reagan. That’s all right, that’s all 
right, honey. Ill tell you all about it. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Are the Chinese people of their 
word—they went back on their word in 
terms of letting you project yourself to the 
people? 

The President. Well, evidently, our 
people tell me there was never any negotia- 
tions about that or whether I would, wheth- 
er anything they carried—whether it would 
be word for word or not. I don’t feel—I feel 
that was their right to do, whatever their 
reasons may have been, and, uh, just as it 
was my right to say what I wanted to say 
when I was over there. 

Q. Had you always intended to do it that 
way, because it was considered very bold to 
go into a country and say this is the way we 
are? 

The President. Well, I thought that was 
part of the trip. 

Mr. Speakes.' Thank you, sir. 

The President. Frankly, I think it had—I 
think it had something to do with a very 
favorable outcome. J think they—I think 
they believe in me, and they have confi- 
dence in me they might not have had if I 
had kind of tried to pretend I was some- 
thing I wasn’t. 

Q. And do you think this will help your 
reelection? 

The President. What? 

Q. Your reelection? 

The President. 1 would like to make one 
thing clear about this trip, Helen. Almost 
from the very first of my administration, 
there was an invitation to Zhao, and my 
statement—because there had been an invi- 
tation to me, immediately—and I said that I 
thought that after three Presidents—that 
protocol suggested that they come here, 
and then I would return the visit there. 
And the date for this thing was set a year 
ago or more, so, uh—— 

Q. Then in terms of serendipity, do you 
think it will help? If it does, so be it? 

The President. Well, I—I don’t think it 
can hurt. But there certainly was never any 
consideration of this before, or with regard 
to election, because all of this was being 
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arranged and was going on long before I’d 
ever got around to saying what I was going 
to do. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you, sir. 

Q. What about Vice President Mondale’s 
statement then this is a belated coming to 
grips with the Chinese problem on your 
part, that you’re 25 years late in your 
coming to these views? 

The President. 25 years late? Would he 
suggest that we should have sat back and 
approved when they were calling us impe- 
rialist running dogs? You’ve got to remem- 
ber that this has been a great change in the 
leadership and a change in the last 12 years 
in their position towards us. 

Q. There’s another report—— 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 

Q. ——that we are trying to get together 
with our allies to put more pressure on Qa- 
dhafi in some way to put him further back 
in that box. 

The President. 1 don’t know what’s going 
on on the diplomatic level here, but I know 
that there are discussions going forward on 
this whole problem. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 

Q. I thought you were conscious of saying 
what you wanted to say, that the speech 
you gave—you thought that out quite delib- 
erately, about saying precisely what you 
wanted to say about America and so forth? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And wrote a lot of that yourself? 

The President. I’ve always had a hand in 
what I say. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you, sir. 

The President. All right, all right, it’s 
lunchtime for me. 


Note: The question-and-answer session was 
held on board Air Force One as the Presi- 
dential party was flying to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, from Shanghai, China. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Fairbanks, Alaska 





Remarks at the “Welcome Home” Rally. 
May 1, 1984 





Thank you very much, and thank you 
very much, Frank. Let me just say I’m 


proud of Alaska’s congressional delegation 
and grateful for their help and support and 
for the way they represent their State in 
Washington. And on behalf of Nancy and 
myself, and from the bottom of our hearts, 
thank you all for your very warm welcome. 


It’s been a fascinating and rewarding 10 
days, and now our long journey is nearly 
over. I was interested to read one report on 
whether the meetings were a success or not 
this morning. It seems that TASS, the Rus- 
sian news agency, says that I was a failure at 
trying to eat a pigeon egg with my chop- 
sticks. [Laughter] And as usual, TASS was 
wrong. [Laughter] It wasn’t a pigeon egg; it 
was a quail egg. And I got it on the second 
stab. [Laughter] 


But we traveled almost 20,000 miles to 
Hawaii, Guam, and finally, China—to the 
cities of Beijing, Xi'an, and Shanghai. We 
saw the wonders of that country and the 
fine antiquities of the old civilization. But I 
think the best moment was late last night— 
or I should say, early this morning. 


Now, I had it all in mind that I was going 
to talk about coming through the darkness 
and then finally seeing the lights of the 
coast of Alaska down below—{laughter]}— 
and the coastline there, and that we knew 
that we were seeing America again, and we 
were home. Well, there was a cloud cover 
all the way over the Pacific Ocean. [Laugh- 
ter] So, the lights that we saw were the 
lights of Fairbanks, and believe me, we 
knew we were home, and it was just fine. 


There’s a poem that was popular when I 
was a boy. It was a poem about the Ameri- 
can soldiers returning from the trenches in 
the First World War. They admired the 
grandeur and the oldness of Europe, but 
their hearts longed for the newness of their 
own country. And upon their return, in that 
poem they said: 

So it’s home again and home again, 

America for me. 
My heart is turning home again and there 
I long to be. 

The blessed land of room enough beyond 

the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the 

flag is full of stars. 
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Well, it’s good to be back in our blessed 
land. 


We went to China to advance the pros- 
pects for stability and peace throughout the 
world. And we went to illustrate, by our 
presence, our sincere desire for good rela- 
tions. We went to meet again with the Chi- 
nese and review our concerns and our dif- 
ferences. And we went to China to further 
define our own two countries relationship— 
and, by defining it, advance it. 

And I feel that we have progress to 
report. I had long and thoughtful meetings 
with the Chinese leadership, comprehen- 
sive meetings. We each listened carefully to 
what the other had to say. We discussed 
and agreed to cooperate more closely in the 
areas of trade, investment, technology, and 
exchanges of scientific and managerial ex- 
pertise. We concluded an important agree- 
ment on the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. We agreed that in this imperfect 
world, peace in its most perfect form 
cannot always be reached—but it must 
always be our goal. And we, the people of 
China and the United States, must make 
our best efforts to bring greater harmony 
between our two countries. 

It’s a good thing for the world when 
those who are not allies remain open to 
each other. And it’s good to remember that 
competitors sometimes have mutual inter- 
ests, and those interests can make them 
friends. 

I told the Chinese leaders, as I told the 
students at Shanghai University yesterday, 
that we must continue to acknowledge our 
differences, for a friendship based on fiction 
will not long withstand the rigors of the 
world. But we agreed that there is much to 
be gained from mutual respect. And there’s 
much to be gained on both sides from ex- 
panded opportunities in trade and com- 
merce and cultural relations. 

I was heartened by some of the things 
that we saw. The Chinese have begun 
opening up their economy, allowing more 
farmers and workers to keep and sell on 
their own some of the fruits of their labor. 
The first injection of free market spirit has 
already enlivened the Chinese economy. I 
believe it has also made a contribution to 
human happiness in China and opened the 
way to a more just society. 
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Yesterday, before we left, we sat in a Chi- 
nese home at one of the now-called town- 
ships—they were once called communes— 
the farm communes where they raise the 
foodstuffs for all of China, but now there is 
a difference. They owe a portion of what 
they produce to the government, but then 
over and above that they can produce on 
their own and sell in a free marketplace. 
And in this home, it was most interesting. 
This young couple, their little son, his 
mother and father living with them, and he 
was telling us all the things—and he built 
that home himself, and a very fine job it 
was—and then told us of how they’re saving 
and what they’re saving to buy next. It 
could have been in any home in America, 
talking about the problems of making ends 
meet and that they were saving for this or 
that for their future. 

And I was also impressed—not only by 
them but by all of the Chinese that we 
met—by their curiosity about us. Many of 
the Chinese people still don’t understand 
how our democracy works or what impels 
us as a people. So, I did something unusual. 
I tried to explain what America is and who 
we are—to explain to them our faith in God 
and our love, our true love, for freedom. 
They'll never understand us until they un- 
derstand that. 

It was a breathtaking experience and in 
some ways, I think, a groundbreaking expe- 
rience. But for us now, it’s very fitting that 
we return home here to Alaska—the only 
one of our States that is equidistant to Asia 
and Washington, a westward facing State, 
and a State, may I say, from which we’ve 
received strong support. 

When I was in Beijing, I explained to the 
Chinese that our attempt to build up our 
defenses, after more than a decade of 
almost constant neglect, is an attempt to 
preserve the peace and preserve freedom 
in the world. No one has helped us more in 
our efforts to rebuild our strength than the 
members of your Alaskan congressional del- 
egation. And I thank them, as always, for 
their efforts and their good sense. 

It’s been good to talk to you and to see 
you and to be welcomed by you. Every 
time I come to Alaska I think of Robert 
Service, and I always threaten to recite 
“The Shooting of Dan McGrew”’—{laugh- 
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ter}—which I can do, believe it or not. But I 
won't subject you to it or those tired and 
bedraggled persons over there—my friends 
in the press. They've been working very 
hard the past 10 days to bring you at home 
the look and sound of China; and they’re 
tired, so we'd like to give them a chance to 
rest. Maybe at the next press conference I'll 
recite it. [Laughter] 

But it’s wonderful to be here, and I thank 
you again for your very warm greetings. 
We'll take them with us tomorrow when we 
meet here in Fairbanks with a great man of 
peace—Pope John Paul II, who is also on his 
way to Asia, to South Korea. His continuing 
mission of peace is a service to all human- 
ity, and I look forward to seeing and having 
a few moments with him again, as we had 
once before in Rome. 

But again, God bless you all. It’s just won- 
derful to be here, to see you all again. And 
all I can say, as far as Nancy and I are 
concerned, we'll be back. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:23 p.m. in 
the Patty Athletic Center at the University 
of Alaska. He was introduced by Senator 
Frank H. Murkowski, at whose home he and 
Mrs. Reagan had stayed after they had ar- 
rived in Fairbanks earlier the same day. 


Fairbanks, Alaska 





Remarks at a Luncheon With Fairbanks 
Community Leaders. May 1, 1984 





Governor Sheffield, thank you very 
much. Reverend clergy, Senator Murkow- 
ski, and the distinguished mayors and the 
officials of the university, the lovely ladies 
here at the head table, and all of you, 
Nancy and I thank you very much for this 
welcome. 

I couldn’t help but think when the presi- 
dent of the university was speaking here 
about this institution that yesterday I was 
on another campus in Shanghai, Fudan Uni- 
versity, speaking to several hundred stu- 
dents, all of whom spoke English. There are 
a number of American professors there, 
some American students, but also there are 
some 10,000 Chinese students attending 


colleges and universities here in our coun- 
try. And I took questions in one class from 
some of the young people there. And I 
couldn’t help but think that if we, in our 
generation, can continue and hold this 
peace and do what we’re doing, there is the 
hope—because I looked at them and I saw 
the president of the university, Chinese, but 
a graduate of Smith College and MIT in 
America; head of the economics depart- 
ment—I met another professor, Chinese, his 
degree was from Columbia University. 
Those young people, they are growing up 
and learning and having a compatibility 
with each other across the oceans that can 
mean peace for the future if we, when we 
turn it over to them, if we have managed to 
preserve the peace and give them that kind 
of a start. And to look at them, it was 
almost like being home. 

But now we are home. And we enjoyed 
our visit to China, but it’s great to be back 
in the U.S.A. And we couldn’t be happier 
than to have our first stop here in Alaska. 

Your State, Governor, is contributing so 
much to our national well-being. And with- 
out Alaska’s oil and mineral wealth the 
United States would be in a far more vul- 
nerable position than it is. The strategic 
role that you play in our defense is invalu- 
able. And if your congressional delegation 
and the President have anything to say 
about it, you bet it’s going to continue 
being a part of Alaska’s life. But even more, 
the spirit that you represent reinforces our 
self-image as a nation. To most of your 
fellow Americans, you exemplify that fron- 
tier spirit, strength of character, and sense 
of adventure that all of us claim as our own. 

My visit to China has bolstered my belief 
that our future is bright. And I’m more con- 
vinced than ever that we’re living in an 
incredibly exciting time. America is on the 
edge of a new era of peace, prosperity, and 
commerce—and you Alaskans will be play- 
ing a major role in shaping this bright 
future. 

The region of the Pacific Basin is expand- 
ing with commerce and creative energy. If 
we can maintain the peace—and if we're 
diligent, there’s no reason why peace 
should not prevail—then the people of our 
country can expect great leaps in their 
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quality of life in the next century, just as 
we've enjoyed in this 20th century. 

Our trip to China demonstrates how 
much progress is really possible. Who would 
have thought that 20 years ago genuine 
friendship would be developing between 
our two countries? And I can’t help but 
believe—after the many hours of meetings 
that we’ve had with the Chinese leaders, 
with the attitude that we saw on the part of 
people on the street—that we have that 
friendship started. Certainly there are fun- 
damental differences that still exist. We rec- 
ognize them and so did the Chinese. But 
with the hard work of American and Chi- 
nese leaders in the last 12 years, we’ve put 
those differences in perspective. 

During our visit, I was impressed with 
the sincere desire of the Chinese people to 
strengthen our cooperation for the mutual 
benefit of both our peoples. And I ex- 
pressed to them on your behalf and on 
behalf of all the people of the United States 
our commitment to a more peaceful and 
prosperous world. And I told them that 
we're anxious to live and trade together as 
friends. I found that same sentiment true 
with the Chinese people everywhere we 
traveled. 

Instead of the points of difference that 
some might suspect in the meetings, that 
this kept us at edge—no. We frankly recog- 
nized and from both sides we said and they 
said, “But let’s talk about the things that we 
have in common and where we can agree.” 

Now, I know there’s been much said 
about my anti-communism. Well, I’m an 
anti-Communist if you talk about commu- 
nism for the United States. And in some 
Communist regimes, I’m very critical of 
their violation of human rights and so forth. 
But I have never thought that it was neces- 
sary for us to impose our form of govern- 
ment on some other country. The Commu- 
nists don’t share that view; they do seem to 
be expansionist. Except that I found that 
our Chinese leaders I was talking with have 
no expansionist ideas at all. They’re resist- 
ant to that. 

So, as far as I’m concerned we can live at 
peace in the world together. If they prefer 
socialism or communism and we prefer the 
democracy that we have—we may know 
that ours is best, but—{/aughter|—we won't 
say that to them. But the very fact that 
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today—yesterday in Shanghai I went 
through a business concern manufacturing 
high technology equipment, but as a part- 
nership between Foxboro Company of Mas- 
sachusetts and the People’s Republic of 
China. And, more than that, they are open- 
ing up now that American concerns can 
create branches of their own in China, in 
this so-called Communist China, and they 
don’t have to be in partnership with 
anyone. And capitalism will be there in 
these plants. So, I think that great progress 
was made. 

I took a step backward and realized that I 
was back in the United States today when 
the previous remarks just earlier at the 
ceremony I called Xi’an, the old capital of 
China, where we journeyed—I opened my 
mouth and it came out “Zian.” I know 
better than that. It’s Xi’an. 

But if our economy is to be vibrant 
enough to take full advantage of the future 
opportunities, if we’re to compete with the 
economic powers now emerging in the Pa- 
cific, we must follow responsible taxing and 
spending policies here at home. We have a 
few things to do. 

Four years ago, the people of the United 
States were not quite as optimistic as they 
are today. With murderous inflation, eco- 
nomic stagnation beating us down, a spirit 
of pessimism totally inconsistent with our 
national character permeated the land. Our 
ills were not a product of some uncontrolla- 
ble cycle. And they were not, as some sug- 
gested, a symptom that America was in de- 
cline. Our woes were a direct result of 
going extremely wrong in our taxing poli- 
cies, big taxing, big spending and inflation, 
policies that we have been attempting to 
change. 

By bringing down the rate of growth in 
Federal spending, by preventing our people 
from being mauled with higher and higher 
taxes, by relieving the regulatory burden 
and by bringing inflation down and keeping 
it down, we’ve put our country back on the 
road to growth and progress. 

From the darkness of pessimism, a new, 
more vital and confident America is emerg- 
ing. The gross national product was up a 
healthy 6 percent last year, up at an annual 
8.3 percent the first quarter of 1984. Pro- 
ductivity, which will keep us competitive 
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and add to our standard of living, jumped 
3% percent last year. It fell in the 2 years 
before we took office. Another signpost of 
future growth is venture capital. It rose at 
less than a billion dollars in 1980, and last 
year it shot up by $4 billion. 

John Naisbitt, author of “Megatrends,” is 
so excited by what he sees that he’s been 
telling people, “1984 has arrived just in 
time to witness an explosion of bottom-up 
entrepreneurialism and the dawn of an era 
that may offer our best hope yet.” It is the 
American entrepreneur, the so-called small 
business man or woman, who are responsi- 
ble for 80 percent of the new jobs that are 
created in our country. That is really the 
heart and soul of capitalism. And last year, 
there were six hundred-and-some thousand 
new incorporations of new businesses start- 
ing up. 

There are still challenges to meet. How 
we come to grips with the deficit problem 
means a great deal. Any solution that places 
the emphasis on raising taxes is no solution 
at all. It’s a formula for failure, because 
we'd be taxing ourselves right back into a 
recession. If we become overconfident and 
permit the Congress to fall back into the 
same “something for everyone” spending 
habit, then we will also end up in the same 
boat. 

I want to take this opportunity to give a 
special word of congratulations to the mem- 
bers of your congressional delegation—one 
of them with us today, the other two, I 
guess, are tending the store—Senators Ste- 
vens and Murkowski and Congressman 
Young have been fighting the good fight. 
And I want to thank all Alaskans for send- 
ing them to us. 

In the international arena, we face great 
challenges. We’re trying to restore a bal- 
ance of military power, making up for more 
than a decade of almost constant neglect of 
the defense needs of our country. We 
would rather negotiate agreements with the 
Soviets than build new weapons, but we 
cannot negotiate with empty chairs when 
the Soviets walk away, as they have, from 
the bargaining table. 

In Central America, our friends are not 
only struggling for democracy; they’re bat- 
tling for their lives against a Soviet-spon- 
sored Nicaraguan power play. Our nation 
cannot afford to permit Soviet-sponsored 


guerrillas to shoot their way into power and 
turn Central America into a string of Marx- 
ist-Leninist dictatorships. 

All of these are part of the ever-evolving 
problems that we must, as free people, face 
together. But we can and we will meet our 
responsibilities. 

Tomorrow I am meeting with Pope John 
Paul II, a man and spiritual leader for 
whom I have enormous respect and affec- 
tion. Pope Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, has 
noted the burdens that we Americans carry. 
He was the Pope at the time of World War 
II. And right after that war, he said of us, 
“The American people have a genius for 
splendid and unselfish action.” And he 
added, “Into the hands of America, God has 
placed an afflicted mankind.” Well, we're 
proving to the world that the American 
spirit is alive and well. Together we'll keep 
America the land of freedom and opportu- 
nity that God intended it to be. 

And I thank you for having us with you 
today. We are looking forward to joining 
you, as I say, for that welcome to the Pope 
tomorrow. And God bless all of you, and 
God bless America. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:49 p.m. in 
the William Wood Student Center at the 
University of Alaska. Following his re- 
marks, he and Mrs. Reagan returned to the 
home of Senator Murkowski, where they re- 
mained overnight. 


Soviet Occupation of Afghanistan 





Statement by the President. May 1, 1984 





We strongly condemn the current Soviet 
escalation of warfare in the Panjshir Valley 
of Afghanistan. These new Soviet military 
actions are unprecedented in several re- 
spects, including the large force levels 
being employed in the Panjshir Valley 
against the Afghan resistance and the use 
for the first time in Afghanistan of high 
altitude bombing, which will bring untold 
new suffering to the civilian population. 
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This new Soviet offensive, the most mas- 
sive in the 4-year history of the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan, further highlights the 
brutal anticivilian tactics being used by the 
Soviet Union in its efforts to subjugate an 
independent country. It worsens the insta- 
bility of the region and raises serious ques- 
tions concerning the sincerity of Soviet 
statements that nations should undertake 
not to use force against each other. 

These new Soviet actions seriously under- 
mine the search for a negotiated political 
settlement, based on the four elements of 
the repeated U.N. General Assembly resolu- 
tions on Afghanistan: 

(1) withdrawal of Soviet forces; 

(2) restoration of the independent and 
nonaligned status of Afghanistan; 

(3) self-determination for the Afghan 
people; and 

(4) permitting the Afghan refugees who 
have been forced to flee their own country 
to return with safety and honor. 

The U.S. remains committed to achieving 
these internationally agreed objectives. It is 
past time that the Soviet Union respect the 
wishes of the world community and bring 
to an end the terrible ordeal which they 


have imposed on the Afghan people. 


Meeting With Pope John Paul II 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
May 2, 1984 





The President. Well, now, I want to wel- 
come Your Holiness to the United States 
and, on behalf of the American people, say 
how pleased and privileged we are to have 
you among us. We’re just returning from a 
mission of peace, and I can think of no 
more fitting close to this journey than to be 
here in the presence of Your Holiness, who 
has worked so diligently for recognition of 
the rights and dignity of the individual and 
for peace among nations. 

I can assure you, Your Holiness, the 
American people seek to act as a force for 
peace in the world and to further the cause 
of human freedom and dignity. Indeed, an 
appreciation for the unalienable rights of 
every human being is the very concept that 
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gave birth to this nation. Few have under- 
stood better than our nation’s Founding Fa- 
thers that claims of human dignity tran- 
scend the claims of any government, and 
that this transcendent right itself has a tran- 
scendent source. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence four times acknowledges our 
country’s dependence on a Supreme Being, 
and its principal author and one of our 
greatest Presidents, Thomas Jefferson, put it 
simply: “The God who gave us life, gave us 
liberty at the same time.” 

But no one knows better than Your Holi- 
ness that the quest for human rights and 
world peace is a difficult, often dishearten- 
ing task. In the face of turmoil and tragedy 
in our world we must always remember the 
central message of your own ministry—that 
the quest for peace begins with each of us. 
When I began this journey on Easter 
Sunday, I asked the American people to 
join me in a prayer for peace, a prayer that 
the nations of the world would renounce 
the agony and heartbreak of war and learn 
to live in love with each other. We must 
never underestimate such efforts. Far more 
can be accomplished by the simple prayers 
of good people than by all the statesmen 
and armies of the world. Only when the 
fellowship of all men under the Fatherhood 
of God is recognized and acknowledged, 
only then will the world finally know true 
peace and understanding. 

To us, Your Holiness, the Holy See and 
your pastorate represent one of humanity’s 
greatest moral and spiritual forces. And 
your visit is particularly significant, coming 
as it does soon after the reestablishment of 
relations between the Holy See and the 
United States. For over a century we main- 
tained warm and fruitful, but informal rela- 
tions. Now we have exchanged Ambassa- 
dors, and we hope to build on this new 
relationship to our mutual benefit and to 
the benefit of peace-loving people every- 
where. 

In a violent world, Your Holiness, you 
have been a minister of peace and love. 
Your words, your prayers, your example 
have made you—for those who suffer op- 
pression or the violence of war—a source of 
solace, inspiration, and hope. For this histor- 
ic ministry the American people are grate- 
ful to you, and we wish you every encour- 
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agement in your journeys for peace and un- 
derstanding in the world. I also want to say 
how grateful I am for this opportunity to 
meet personally with you to discuss matters 
of vital concern to the Holy See and to the 
United States. We deeply value your coun- 
sel and support and express our solidarity 
with you. On behalf of the American 
people, I welcome you, and I extend to you 
our warmest greetings. 

The Pope. Praised be Jesus Christ. 

Mr. President, dear people of Alaska, es- 
teemed citizens of America, it gives me 
great pleasure to visit Alaska once again 
and from this northern State to send a 
greeting of special warmth and affection to 
all the citizens of the United States of 
America. As you know, today I have begun 
a pastoral journey that will take me to 
Korea, Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Is- 
lands, and Thailand. And I am delighted 
that this pilgrimage enables me to stop here 
in Fairbanks and to be among you. 

I am deeply honored by the presence of 
President Reagan who, himself, is just re- 
turning from an important trip to China. 
Mr. President, I thank you for your kind 
welcome on my arrival, and I wish to reaf- 
firm, through you, my friendship and 
esteem for all the citizens of your great 
nation. 

My thanks go as well to Bishop Whelan 
for his much appreciated invitation to the 
Diocese of Fairbanks. I also extend my good 
wishes to Bishop Kaniecki, and I pray that 
the Lord will grant him many joyful years 
of service to the Church. 

I would also offer a word of greeting to 
the cardinals and bishops of the United 
States Episcopal Conference who have 
shown their fraternal union with me by 
coming here on this happy occasion. 

When I arrived on my first visit to your 
beautiful State, dear people of Alaska—and 
it is beautiful, your State—I remember 
being welcomed by a lovely little child, 
Mary, who reached out and handed me a 
bouquet of forget-me-nots, your State 
flower. Shortly afterwards that little girl was 
called home to her heavenly Father, but 
her loving gesture is not forgotten, and her 
memory is held in blessing. 

I found in what she did at that time a 
living truth about the people of the vast 
Alaskan territory—that in your thoughts 


and in your prayers, you remember the 
Pope. Today I’m here in person to give you 
the assurance that I have not forgotten you. 
Even when I am miles away, I hold the 
people of Alaska and those of the whole of 
the United States close to me in my heart. I 
do not forget you, for we are linked togeth- 
er by bonds of friendship, of faith, and of 
love. 

In some ways, Alaska can be considered 
today as a crossroads of the world. President 
Reagan is returning from visiting the be- 
loved people of China, even as I am making 
my way to a neighboring area in the Far 
East. 

The city of Fairbanks reminds us also of 
another direction, for it is called “the heart 
of the golden north.” Here in this vast 
State, 65 languages are spoken, and peoples 
of many diverse backgrounds find a 
common home with the Aleuts, Eskimos, 
and Indians. This wonderful diversity pro- 
vides the context in which each person, 
each family, each ethnic group is chal- 
lenged to live in harmony and concord, one 
with the other. 

To achieve this aim requires a constant 
openness to each other on the part of each 
individual and group—an openness of heart, 
a readiness to accept differences, and an 
ability to listen to each other’s viewpoint 
without prejudice. Openness to others, by 
its very nature, excludes selfishness in any 
form. It is expressed in a dialog that is 
honest and frank, one that is based on 
mutual respect. 

Openness to others begins in the heart. 
As I stated at the beginning of this year in 
my message for the World Day of Peace, if 
men and women hope to transform society, 
they must begin by changing their own 
hearts first. Only with a new heart can one 
rediscover clear sightedness and impartial- 
ity with freedom of spirit, the sense of jus- 
tice with respect to the rights of man, the 
sense of equity with global solidarity be- 
tween the rich and the poor, mutual trust 
and fraternal love. 

Here in Fairbanks, you have the opportu- 
nity to rediscover such values and express 
them in your harmonious relationship with 
your neighbor, which reflects the stupen- 
dous harmony of nature which pervades 
this region. May God grant you the strength 
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to express this harmony in your own lives, 
in your relationships with others. May He 
give you the courage to share generously 
and selflessly the blessings that you your- 
selves have received in abundance. 

God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. at 
the Fairbanks International Airport. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Pope, together with U.S. and Vati- 
can officials including Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, Secretary of the Interior 
William P. Clark, William A. Wilson, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Holy See, and Archbish- 
op Pio Laghi, Apostolic Nuncio to the 
United States, met at the airport terminal. 
The President and Mrs. Reagan then 
boarded Air Force One for the return to 
Washington, D.C. 


Meeting With Pope John Paul II 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 2, 1984 





In his meeting today with Pope John Paul 
II, the President discussed his trip to China 
and the Holy Father’s forthcoming visit to 
Korea. The two engaged in an exchange of 
views on arms control, East-West relations, 
regional and humanitarian issues. 

The President offered to send a Presiden- 
tial mission to Rome to discuss economic 
development and humanitarian assistance 
with Vatican officials. The mission would 
explain U.S. foreign assistance and econom- 
ic and humanitarian programs. In turn, the 
Vatican would brief the mission on its de- 
velopment and humanitarian activities 
throughout the world. The goal of the Presi- 
dential mission would be to begin a dialog 
that could lead to U.S.-Vatican cooperation 
in the effort to alleviate hunger and disease 
and to promote peace worldwide. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Ben C. Rusche To Be 
Director of the Office of Civilian 
Radioactive Waste Management. 
May 3, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ben C. Rusche to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Radioactive 
Waste Management at the Department of 
Energy. This is a new position. 

Mr. Rusche is presently serving as presi- 
dent of Management and Technical Re- 
sources, Inc., and also as a consultant to the 
Secretary of Energy. Previously, he was 
vice president of the Management Analysis 
Co., in 1982-1984; a member of the Nucle- 
ar Regulatory Commission Task Group of 
the President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in 1982; and Special Assistant 
for Policy and Programs in the Office of the 
Secretary of Energy in 1981-1982. In 1977- 
1978 he was corporate director for health 
and safety at E. I. DuPont Co. and was 
Director of the Office of Nuclear Reactor 
Regulation at the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in 1975-1977. 

He also served as executive director of 
the South Carolina Research Institute and, 
while on leave of absence, served as direc- 
tor, Waste Management, Three-Mile Island 
Recovery Operations, General Public Utili- 
ties Corp. 

Mr. Rusche graduated from Tennessee 
Polytechnic University (B.S., 1953). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Columbia, S.C. He was born February 18, 
1931, in Yazoo City, Mo. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Randall E. Davis as Special 
Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development and Assistant Director for 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

May 3, 1984 





The President today announced his ap- 
pointment of Randall E. Davis to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Policy Devel- 
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opment and Assistant Director for Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

Since January 1983, Mr. Davis has been a 
Special Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs. Prior to joining the White 
House staff, Mr. Davis was the minority 
counsel and staff director of the House 
Committee on Energy and Commerce from 
January 1981 to January 1983 and was asso- 
ciate minority counsel of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
from July 1978 until January 1981. 

In 1980 Mr. Davis served as a staff 
member of the Subcommittee on Energy of 
the Committee on Resolutions at the Re- 
publican National Convention. He was also 
a member of the Department of Energy 
transition staff, Office of the President- 
elect, from November 1980 to January 
1981. 

Mr. Davis received his juris doctor degree 
from the Catholic University of America in 
1977 and his B.A. in economics and business 
administration from Wilmington College in 
1973. He is a member of the Ohio and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bars. 

Mr. Davis was born on October 20, 1951, 
in Piqua, Ohio. He is married to Kim 
Turpin Davis and resides in Alexandria, Va. 


Student Awareness of Drunk Driving 
Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5186. May 3, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As school sessions come to a close, stu- 
dents will have greater opportunities to 
drive on our streets and highways. Students, 
like all motor vehicle operators, have a re- 
sponsibility to adhere to the principle of 
“safety first.” Driving while under the influ- 
ence of alcohol and other drugs is destruc- 
tive not only to the irresponsible driver, but 
to others—those who are injured or killed 
in the resulting motor vehicle accidents. 
Whether the victims are close friends or 
total strangers, the injury and loss of life are 
tragic. 

We are losing lives unnecessarily, and the 
economic cost to America is billions of dol- 


lars each year. These statistics cannot re- 
flect the devastating grief of families and 
friends as they view the senseless loss of 
their loved ones. This grief is repeated 
many times. Alcohol-related accidents kill 
twenty-five thousand persons each year. 

Our young people are particularly vulner- 
able when they combine youthful exuber- 
ance and lack of driving experience with 
alcohol- or drug-impaired judgment and re- 
flexes. Alcohol-related accidents are the 
leading cause of death for our young people 
between 16 and 24 years of age. 

Fortunately, there has been a ground 
swell of awareness and action through such 
initiatives as the Presidential Commission 
on Drunk Driving, Mothers Against Drunk 
Drivers (MADD), Students Against Driving 
Drunk (SADD), and the activities of numer- 
ous other citizens groups. Also, over the last 
decade the U.S. Department of Education 
has developed alcohol and drug abuse edu- 
cation programs which have reached ap- 
proximately five million students and indi- 
rectly affected millions more. 

To emphasize the combined efforts of the 
Government and private sector organiza- 
tions to combat the hazards of drunk driv- 
ing to the youth of our Nation, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 443, has 
designated the month of June 1984 as “Stu- 
dent Awareness of Drunk Driving Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of June 1984 as 
Student Awareness of Drunk Driving 
Month. I encourage all citizens to observe 
this important month by participating in 
appropriate ceremonies and _ activities 
planned by governmental agencies, individ- 
uals, and private associations and institu- 
tions throughout the country to educate 
our young people about the tragic conse- 
quences of drunk driving. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:21 p.m., May 3, 1984] 
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Declaration of National Emergency 
With Respect to Iran 





Message to the Congress Reporting on 
Recent Developments. May 3, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 204(c) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. Section 1703(c), I hereby 
report to the Congress with respect to de- 
velopments between my last report of No- 
vember 4, 1983, and mid-April 1984, con- 
cerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Iran that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12170 of November 14, 1979. 

1. The Iran-United States Claims Tribu- 
nal, established at The Hague pursuant to 
the Claims Settlement Agreement of Janu- 
ary 19, 1981, continues to make progress in 
arbitrating the claims of U.S. nationals 
against Iran. Since my last report, the Tri- 
bunal has rendered 36 more decisions for a 
total of 118 final decisions. Eighty-five of 
these decisions have been awards in favor 
of American claimants. Sixty of these were 
awards on agreed terms, authorizing and 
approving payment of settlements negotiat- 
ed by the parties and 25 were adjudicated. 
Total payments to successful American 
claimants from the Security Account stood 
at over $193.1 million, as of March 31, 
1984. Of the remaining 33 decisions, 16 dis- 
missed claims for lack of jurisdiction, 3 par- 
tially dismissed claims for lack of jurisdic- 
tion, 11 dismissed claims on the merits, two 
approved withdrawal of a claim and one 
was an award in favor of the Government 
of Iran. As of March 31, the Tribunal had 
held 143 prehearing conferences and 88 
hearings on the merits and had scheduled 
another 19 prehearings and 17 hearings 
through the end of September. 

2. The Department of State continues to 
coordinate the efforts of the concerned gov- 
ernment agencies in presenting U.S. claims 
against Iran as well as U.S. responses to 
claims brought by Iran. The Department 
continues to devote a great deal of time to 
responding to cases brought by Iran under 
Articles II(3) and VI(4) of the Claims Settle- 


ment Agreement, which establish Tribunal 
jurisdiction over questions of interpretation 
and implementation of the Algiers Accords. 
Since my last report, the Tribunal has 
issued an award in favor of the United 
States in one of these cases, holding that it 
had no jurisdiction over Iran’s standby 
letter of credit claims except as counter- 
claims to claims brought on the underlying 
contract. The Full Tribunal has also deter- 
mined that it does have jurisdiction over 
claims by individuals possessing both U.S. 
and Iranian nationality, as well as claims by 
nonprofit organizations. In both instances, 
the Tribunal’s decisions largely accorded 
with the position taken by the United 
States. Although the United States has filed 
replies in all of the interpretive cases, Iran 
has failed to do so and most of the hearings 
scheduled for the past six months have 
been cancelled. 

3. Since my last report, a few govern- 
ment-to-government claims based on con- 
tracts for the provision of goods or services 
have been resolved. The United States 
withdrew three claims following the receipt 
of payment from Iran for each claim. In 
addition, the Tribunal dismissed on jurisdic- 
tional grounds one claim filed by Iran and 
one claim filed by the United States, stating 
that neither was based on contract. It also 
issued an award in favor of Iran in one 
claim arising from monies deposited by the 
Iranian Department of the Environment 
with the Environmental Protection Agency. 
In all three claims, the Tribunal based its 
decision solely on the pleadings. It will most 
likely continue this practice with most of 
the remaining official claims. 

4. Over the last six months, the Tribunal 
has continued to make progress in arbitrat- 
ing the claims of U.S. nationals for $250,000 
or more. More than 25 percent of these 
claims have been disposed of through adju- 
dication, settlement, or voluntary withdraw- 
al, leaving 381 claims on the docket. The 
Tribunal has rendered a number of signifi- 
cant decisions for American claimants. It 
has held that expropriation may be either 
de facto or de jure and that compensation 
for expropriated property must be prompt, 
adequate and effective. It has also decided 
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that noncontractual Iranian counterclaims 
based on taxes allegedly owed by the US. 
claimant are outside its jurisdiction. As I 
reported in my last report, the Tribunal has 
requested Iran to stay court proceedings in 
Iran against at least eight U.S. nationals who 
have filed claims at the Tribunal on similar 
issues, but to date Iran has not complied 
with these requests. 


5. In December 1983, the Tribunal adopt- 
ed a test case approach for arbitrating 
claims for less than $250,000 which, as a 
result of withdrawals, terminations, and set- 
tlements, now number 2,706. (The proce- 
dure to be used was described in my last 
report.) Two additional legal officers have 
joined the Tribunal’s staff to work exclusive- 
ly on these claims. The Tribunal has select- 
ed 18 test cases and has begun to set dead- 
lines for Iran’s Statements of Defense and, 
in some cases, has requested Supplemental 
Statements of Claim from the United States. 
In March 1984, the Tribunal selected an 
additional 50 claims at random for which 
the United States has been requested to file 
Supplemental Statements of Claim. The De- 
partment of State is accordingly in the 
process of preparing the factual and legal 
argumentation for all of these claims. 


6. In the last six months, there have also 
been some changes in the composition of 
the Tribunal. Richard M. Mosk, one of the 
three U.S. arbitrators, resigned effective 
January 15, 1984, and Charles N. Brower 
has replaced him. Mr. Brower, who had 
previously been named a substitute arbitra- 
tor, is a well-known international lawyer 
who has served as a senior member of the 
Office of the Legal Adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Mosk is now acting as a 
substitute arbitrator. In addition, Carl F. 
Salans and William H. Levit, Jr. have been 
appointed substitute U.S. arbitrators. Mr. 
Salans, a member of the law firm of Salans 
Hertzfeld Heilbronn Beardsley & van Riel 
in Paris, France, has an extensive back- 
ground in international adjudication, arbi- 
tration and negotiation. Mr. Levit, an expe- 
rienced litigator, is a senior partner in the 
law firm of Godfrey & Kahn, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


7. The January 19, 1981, agreements with 
Iran also provided for direct negotiations 
between U.S. banks and Bank Markazi Iran 
concerning the payment of nonsyndicated 


debt claims of U.S. banks against Iran from 
the $1.418 billion escrow account presently 
held by the Bank of England. Since my last 
report, only one additional settlement has 
been reached. The Bank of America re- 
ceived $472 million in settlement of its 
claim, of which $289.1 million was subse- 
quently paid to Iran, primarily for interest 
on Iran’s domestic deposits with the bank. 
Thus, as of March 31, 1984, there have 
been 25 bank settlements, totaling approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion. Iran has received $616 
million in settlement of its claims against 
the banks. About 24 bank claims remain 
outstanding. 

8. On December 22, 1983, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury amended Section 
535.504 of the Iranian Assets Control Regu- 
lations to continue in effect indefinitely the 
prohibition of that section on any final judg- 
ment or order by a U.S. court disposing of 
any interest of Iran in any standby letter of 
credit, performance bond or similar obliga- 
tion. The prohibition was promulgated to 
facilitate the ongoing implementation of the 
Algiers Accords and, especially, to allow the 
resolution before the Iran-United States 
Claims Tribunal of the many claims and 
issues pending before it involving letters of 
credit. The prohibition was extended indefi- 
nitely because it is not possible to predict 
how much time will be required in order to 
resolve these claims. 

9. Although the Tribunal has made some 
progress over the past six months in arbi- 
trating the claims before it, significant 
American interests remain unresolved. Iran 
has challenged the validity of four more of 
the Tribunal’s awards in favor of U.S. claim- 
ants in the District Court of The Hague and 
has attempted to delay the arbitral process 
through repeated requests for extensions 
and failure to appear at Tribunal proceed- 
ings. 

10. Financial and diplomatic aspects of 
the relationship with Iran continue to 
present an unusual challenge to the nation- 
al security and foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to deal with these 
problems and will continue to report peri- 
odically to the Congress on significant de- 
velopments. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 3, 1984. 
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United States-Poland Fishery 
Agreement 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 4, 1984 








To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans- 
mit herewith an exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes, together with the present agree- 
ment, extending the Governing Internation- 
al Fishery Agreement between the United 
States and Poland, signed at Washington on 
August 2, 1976, until December 31, 1985. 
The exchange of notes together with the 
present agreement constitute a Governing 
International Fishery Agreement within the 
requirements of Section 201(c) of the Act. 

Several U.S. fishing interests have urged 
prompt consideration of this agreement. In 
view of the July 1 expiration date of the 
current agreement, I urge that the Con- 
gress give favorable consideration to this ex- 
tension at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 4, 1984. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Edward E. Wolfe for the 
Rank of Ambassador in His Capacity as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs. May 4, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward E. Wolfe for the 
rank of Ambassador in his capacity as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs. He would suc- 
ceed Theodore George Kronmiller, and the 
rank would pertain only during periods of his 
representation of the United States at inter- 


national conferences and meetings on fish 
and wildlife matters. 


Mr. Wolfe served in the United States 
Army from 1969 to 1971. From 1972 to 
1974, he was field manager at Coca Cola 
USA in Atlanta, Ga. He was senior legisla- 
tive assistant to Congressman G. William 
Whitehurst (1976-78) and an associate in 
the firm of Steele and Utz in Washington, 
D.C. (1978-80). In 1981 he served as policy 
and program consultant, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, National 
Marine Fisheries Service, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. From 1981 to 1982, he 
was Washington legislative representative 
to the United States Tuna Foundation. In 
the Department of State he was Special Ad- 
visor for International Affairs in the Bureau 
of Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs from 1982 to 1983, 
and since 1983 has been Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs. 

Mr. Wolfe received his B.A. in 1969 from 
West Virginia University and his J.D. in 
1977 from George Mason University School 
of Law. He was born January 20, 1947, in 
Norfolk, Va. 


National Volunteer Week, May 6-12, 
1984 





Message of the President. May 4, 1984 





Across the broad expanse of our national 
history, from the earliest colonial times to 
the present, Americans have distinguished 
themselves by rising to the challenge of ad- 
versity. It is in this spirit that voluntarism 
has become a cornerstone of our way of life 
and a fundamental part of our country’s 
continuing progress. 

The American people are deeply proud 
of this long tradition of neighbor reaching 
out to neighbor with a helping hand. In the 
continuing need to solve community prob- 
lems, the compassionate actions of the pri- 
vate sector reflect the sense of essential de- 
cency and concern that has so often been a 
hallmark of our national character. Truly 
there is no finer expression of the values we 





cherish than our united efforts to address 
problems through the creativity and the ini- 
tiative of the private sector. 

The record of achievement of govern- 
ment and the private sector working to- 
gether inspires us to look to this source of 
strength in pursuing worthy goals in the 
future. 

By acknowledging gratefully our heritage 
of voluntarism during National Volunteer 
Week, I hope all Americans will vigorously 
participate in their community’s efforts to 
better the lives of their fellow citizens. 


Ronald Reagan 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 19 

The President announced that he has des- 
ignated Secretary of the Army John O. 
Marsh, Jr., as his personal representative to 
the funeral of Gen. Mark Clark, to be held 
at West Point, N.Y., on April 19. 


April 29 

In the morning, the President met briefly 
at the Diaoyutai State Guest House in Beij- 
ing with a group of U.S. marines who were 
guarding the residence of the official party. 
The President and Mrs. Reagan then went 
to Capitol Airport and flew to Xi’an, 610 
miles southwest of Beijing. There they 
toured the site of ancient Chinese archae- 
ological treasures surrounding the tomb of 
Qin Shihuangdi, the Qin Dynasty emperor 
who lived from 221-210 B.C. The site in- 
cludes life-sized terra cotta figures of sol- 
diers and horses facing east in rectangular 
battle formation. Before returning to Beij- 
ing, the President and Mrs. Reagan also vis- 
ited a facsimile of a “free market” on the 
outskirts of the Xi’an excavation site. Upon 
their return to Beijing, the President and 
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Mrs. Reagan went to the Diaoyutai State 
Guest House. 


April 30 

The White House announced that at the 
request of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, accompanied by Mrs. Bush, will visit 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and Oman between 
May 7 and May 20. The Vice President will 
pay a working visit to Japan to meet with 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone and to 
review progress made thus far in resolving 
economic and trade problems between the 
two nations. The official visit to India, Paki- 
stan, and Oman will underline the continu- 
ing interest of the United States in these 
three important nations and the region they 
represent. The Vice President looks forward 
to discussing matters of mutual interest 
with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, Presi- 
dent Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, and Sultan 
Qaboos bin Said and continuing the close 
relationship already established with each of 
these distinguished leaders. 


May I 

The White House announced that the 
President telephoned William H. Webster, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, to express his and Mrs. Reagan’s per- 


sonal condolences on the death of Mrs. Web- 
ster. 


May 2 

The White House announced that within 
the framework of their Asian tour, Vice 
President and Mrs. Bush will visit the Re- 
public of Indonesia from May 10-12. The 
Vice President looks forward to deepening 
and extending our warm friendship with In- 
donesia through discussion with President 
Soeharto, Vice President Wirahadikusumah 
Umar, and other Indonesian leaders. 


May 3 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Coach Eddie Robinson of Grambling 
University; 
—the Vice President for a luncheon 
meeting. 
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The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Oklahoma as a result of the 
impact of severe storms and tornadoes be- 
ginning on April 26, 1984, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1983. 

Early in the afternoon, the President left 
the White House for a weekend stay at 
Camp David, Md. 


May 4 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1983 annual report of the Federal 
Council on the Aging. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 3 


James Eugene Burnett, Jr., 

of Arkansas, to be Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term of 2 
years (reappointment). 
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Toast at a dinner hosted by President Li at 
Yang Yuan Hall, Beijing 
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Secretary: 

On the agreement between the U.S. and 
China on cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy (2 releases) 
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Address to Chinese community leaders in 
the Great Hall of the People, Beijing 
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Premier Zhao in the Great Hall of the 
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Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz on ABC’s “Good Morning America” 
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News 
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Remarks at a reception with the American 
community at the Great Wall Hotel, Beijing 
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the Grand Ballroom at the Great Wall 
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the Nation” 
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ing at the Great Hall of the People, Beijing 
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Agreements signed or initialed during the 
President’s visit to China 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Shanghai Foxboro Compa- 
ny, Ltd., Shanghai 


Advance text: 


Remarks to students preceeding a question- 
and-answer session at Fudan University, 
Shanghai 


Advance text: 


Remarks to students and faculty at Fudan 
University, Shanghai 
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Remarks at the University of Alaska wel- 
coming ceremony, Fairbanks 
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munity leaders at the University of Alaska 
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Remarks at a meeting with Pope John Paul 
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Approved April 30 


S. 2570 / Public Law 98-271 

An act to continue the transition provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act until May 26, 1984, 
and for other purposes. 


Approved May 3 


SJ. Res. 210 / Public Law 98-272 

A joint resolution to designate the period 
commencing April 1, 1984, and ending 
March 31, 1985, as the “Year of Excellence 
in Education”. 


S. 1186 / Private Law 98-11 

An act to clear certain impediments to the 
licensing of the yacht Dad’s Pad for em- 
ployment in the coastwise trade. 
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Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Academic standards—183, 339, 509 
Administration policies—91, 137, 183, 188, 239, 
300, 310, 315, 563 
Grants, Federal—185 
Leaders, meetings with President—11, 267 
Physical education—54 
Prayer in schools—91, 101, 124, 185, 188, 239, 
251, 269, 281, 291, 294, 300, 316, 339, 348, 
369, 392, 404, 422, 478 
Religious education—124, 488 
School discipline—18, 183, 509 
Teachers—185, 508 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—14 
Deputy Under Secretary—38 
Education, National Institute of—18, 184 
Education Statistics, National Center for—183 
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Education, Department of—Continued 
General Counsel—62, 192, 369 
Handicapped, National Council on the—109 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Secretary—31, 38, 182, 183, 509 
Student loan defaults, role—303 

Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—91, 183 

Education, National Institute of. See Education, 
Department of 

Education, National Partnerships in—337, 339 

Education, National Year of Partnerships in—185 

Education Association, National—185 

Education Day, U.S.A.—541 

Education Statistics, National Center for. See 
Education, Department of 

Educational Research, National Council on—323, 
370 


Egypt 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
President—192, 206, 213, 224 
Relations with U.S.—213 
Eisenhower Exchange fellows—500 
El Salvador 
Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371, 422 
Elections—395, 399, 422-424, 427, 428, 436, 
457, 458, 503, 518, 542 
Human rights—353 
Internal situation—35, 38, 40, 164, 166, 226, 
395, 552 
Military assistance, U.S.—328, 332, 340, 427, 
478, 519, 542, 553 
President—458 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Congressional, President’s views—102, 156 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential. See Campaign, Presidential 
Electronic Industries Association—543 
Emergency boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—471, 
568, 574 
Emergency preparedness, telecommunications. 
See Communications 
Employ the Older Worker Week, National—368 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
355 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—138, 150, 308, 309, 
345, 360 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Minorities and women—33, 69, 338, 485 
Monthly statistics—9, 331, 350 
Structural unemployment—99 
Youth—138, 150, 295, 309, 360 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Ener 
Administration policies—139 
Conservation, annual report—422 





Energy—Continued 
Government officials, 
dent—422, 457 
Low-income assistance—229 
Natural gas—15 
Norway-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—94 
Nuclear energy—260 
Oil—254, 257, 354 
Pipeline safety—170 
Sweden-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—95 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—567, 574 
Budget—144, 458 
Secretary—94, 95 
Energy i ccctitn Day, National—376 
Engineers, Corps of. See Army, Department of 
the 
Enterprise zones—92, 99, 309, 345, 360, 382 
Entitlement programs. See specific program 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—91 
Caribbean marine environment conventions. 
See Maritime affairs 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—59 
Toxic waste—91, 400 
Water research—250 
Environmental Protection Agency—91, 400 
Environmental Quality, Council on—568, 574 
Equal Access to Justice Act—382 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
227, 267 
Eureka College—176, 192 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—9, 14, 57, 375, 394, 415 
Gas pipeline. See Energy, natural gas 
Relations with U.S.—16, 58, 411 
Vice President’s visits—108, 189, 230 
European Atomic Energy Community—260, 261 
Evangelicals, National Association of —312, 329 
Exchange Club, National—216 
Exclusive Economic Zone. See Maritime affairs 
Executive branch. See specific agency 
Executive Exchange, President’s 
on—37 


meetings with Presi- 


Commission 


Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 

Export Administration Act of 1979—254, 384, 
420, 452, 453 

Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—108, 511 

Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 

Eye Donor Month, National—462 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Month—515 

Family issues—58, 234, 285 

Family violence task force. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 
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Father’s Day—572 
Federal acts, agencies, associations, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 
Federalism. See State and local governments 
Federation. See other part of subject 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—29 
Fifty States Project for Women—31, 247, 484 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation—431 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Fishing. See Maritime affairs 
Florida, disaster assistance—458 
Food assistance 
Africa—229, 458, 495 
Domestic—23, 126 
Food stamps—402, 409 
Food Assistance, President’s Task Force on—23, 
126 
Food stamps. See Food assistance 
Ford Motor Co.—521, 544 
Ford’s Theatre—505 
Foreign assistance, administration policies—249 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—10, 71, 293 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject area 
Administration policies—16, 33, 56, 92, 140, 
169, 179, 220, 224, 280, 285, 290, 301, 319, 
340, 353, 490, 503 
Congressional role—477, 478, 492, 495, 496, 
504 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—11, 267 
Peace, goals—42, 64, 92, 101, 116, 117, 180, 
198, 220, 240, 301, 440, 492, 503, 586 
President’s views—15, 64 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of —464 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Africa, role. See Africa 
Ambassador, U.S.—375 
Chad, role. See Chad 
External Affairs Minister—411, 415 
Internal situation—393 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Penal convention with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
President—108, 374, 375, 393, 394, 396, 411, 
415, 424, 492, 497 
President Reagan’s visit—108 
Relations with U.S.—374, 375, 411, 415 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of—30, 247, 428, 
459, 490 
Frozen Food Day—311 
Future plans, President’s—335 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national 
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GSP. See Commerce, international 

Gambia, U.S. Ambassador—409, 459 

Gas, natural. See Energy 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Services Administration 
Administrator—229, 272, 329 
Information Security Oversight Office—438 
Telecommunications, role—472 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 

George Washington Honor Medal—217 

Georgetown University—490, 501, 504 


Geor, 

Goreenen< 88 

Macon, mayor—102 

Marshal, U.S.—295 

President’s visit—97, 102, 111 
German-American Friendship Garden—305 
German-American Tricentennial, Presidential 

Commission for the—466 
German Democratic Republic 

Berlin. See Berlin 

Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Germany, Federal Republic of 

Berlin. See Berlin 

Chancellor—107, 304 

Relations with U.S.—304 

Space program, role—304 

State Secretary—304, 306 

Vice President's visit. See Europe 

Youth exchange with U.S. See Children and 


youth 
Girl Scouts of America—328 
Godfrey Sperling Group—230 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—484 
Combined Federal Campaign—325 
Executive exchange program—37 
Management reform—142 
Officials, meetings with President—267, 294 
Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 
Pay and pensions—141, 228, 570 
Political appointees—398, 475 
Procurement—143, 381, 564 
Relocation expenses—273 
Waste and fraud elimination—12, 45, 57, 62, 
99, 142, 152, 300, 303, 531 
Governors’ Association, National—270, 294 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Grain, Soviet-U.S. agreements. See Agriculture 
Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Foreign Minister—79 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Grenai 


Advisory Council Chairman—289 
Airport, completion—288 
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Grenada—Continued 
Business investment, U.S. See Business and in- 
dustry 
Cuban role—8, 211, 383 
Governor General—8 
Internal situation—8, 66, 210 
Grenadines. See St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
Gridiron Dinner—457 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guam 
Governor—589, 590 
President’s visit—589, 594 
Guatemala, Ambassador to U.S—37 
Guinea 
Ambassador, U.S.—437 
Ambassador to U.S.—37 
President—437 
Vice President’s visit—437 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Handica 
Fair oral See Civil rights 
Legal rights—123 
Veterans. See Veterans 
Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—108, 
109, 342, 423 
Hawaii 
Governor—586, 587 
President’s visit—586, 587, 593, 594 
Republican Party leaders, meeting with Presi- 
dent—593 
Health, President’s—13, 448 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Aging, Administration on—26 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration—499, 544 
Assistant Secretaries—110, 231, 385, 423 
Budget—29 
Handicapped legal rights, role—123 
Public Health Service—123 
Secretary—31, 123, 218 
Social security agreement, report—96 
Health and medical care 
Costs—139 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—500 
Medicare—139, 280, 344 
Health Sciences, Uniformed University of the. See 
Defense, Department of 
Hearing Impaired Awareness Week, National— 
536 
Hispanic Americans—382, 543, 562 
Hispanic Leadership Conference, National—562 
Hispanic Medal of Honor—458 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on—58 
Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—294 
Holy See. See Vatican City 
Home Builders, National Association of —527 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—109 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371 





Honduras—Continued 
Foreign Minister—335, 369 
Military exercises, U.S. See Latin America 
Nicaraguan attack on U.S. helicopter. See Nica- 
ragua 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Hong Kong, trade with U.S.—48 
Hospital Association, American—170 
Housing—515, 524, 525, 578 
Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
278, 329 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Assistant Secretary—110 
Budget—144 
Fair housing, role—516 
Secretary—317, 321, 360, 515, 516 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
109 
Hudson Guild Day Care Center—487 
Human Events—297 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—353, 359, 383 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Hunger. See Food assistance 


ICBM. See Nuclear weapons 

INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 

Idaho, disaster assistance—230 

Illinois 
Dixon, mayor—174 
Governor—59, 174, 176, 271, 272 
Labor leaders, meeting with President—133 
President’s visits—129, 172, 174, 176, 192 

Immigration and naturalization, reform policies— 
34, 382, 563 

Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 

Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 

Inauguration of President, anniversary—55 

Income tax return, President’s—544 

Independent Insurance Agents of America—432, 
459 

India 
Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Prime Minister—336 

Indiana, U.S. district judge—231 

Industrial Competitiveness, President’s Commis- 
sion on—4, 53 

Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 

Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 

Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
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Information Agency, U.S. 
Associate Director—154, 171, 288 
Budget—29 
Deputy Director—110 
Director-—10, 287, 288, 332, 350 
Radio Marti—8, 383, 496 
Report—59 
Voice of America—8-10, 287, 496 
Information Security Oversight Office. See Gen- 
eral Services Administration 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance agents, independent. See Independent 
Insurance Agents of America 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
ll 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Inter-American Development Bank—23, 458 
Inter-American Foundation—111 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles. See Nuclear 
weapons 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—109, 589, 590 
Budget—144, 251 
Coastal zone management, role—91 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.'S—431 
Secretary—431, 451, 543 
Under Secretary—81, 111 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—59, 206, 363, 393, 394, 444, 474, 493, 
585 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
International agreements, reports—369 
Interstate Commerce Commission—191, 192, 370 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa 
Governor—236, 238-240 
President’s visit—236, 240, 243, 266, 268 
Republican Party events—236, 243, 268 
Iran-Iraq conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Ambassador, U.S.—110 
Extradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
President’s visit—108, 424 
Prime Minister—108, 170, 365, 371, 373 
Relations with United Kingdom—366 
Relations with U.S.—365 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Irish Republican Army—373 
Israel 
Embassy, U.S., location—446 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Military and economic aid, U.S.—354 
Relations with U.S.—320, 353, 400 
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Israel—Continued 
Terrorist attack by PLO. See Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization 
Trade with U.S.—354 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 


ney 
tradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Foreign Affairs Minister—37 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 


Jamaica, extradition treaty with U.S. See Law en- 
j forcement and crime 
a 
oreign Affairs Minister—108 
Medical science cooperation with U.S. See 
Health and medical care 
President’s visit—260 
Prime Minister—479, 578, 582 
Trade with China. See China 
Trade with U.S.—479, 523, 578, 580 
Treasury Secretary’s visit—458, 459 
Japan-U.S. Relations, Presidential Commission on 
the Conduct of—473 
Jaycees National Outstanding Young Farmers, 
U.S.—389 
Jews 
Administration policies—351 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
U.S. leaders, meeting with President—350 
Job Training Partnership Act—309, 360 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
oi Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
ordan 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—192, 200, 206, 213, 224, 354, 363, 
480 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—200, 213, 400 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department of 
Antiterrorism, role—592, 593 
Attorney General—71, 72, 171, 217, 331, 
350, 358, 398, 413, 421, 424, 432, 459 
472, 500, 507, 516, 592, 593 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—29, 251, 431 
Deputy Attorney General—85, 594 
Fair housing, role—516 
Family violence task force—285 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—440, 459 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—233, 
285, 332, 350 
Justice, National Institute of—19, 185, 431 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —369 
Law enforcement, role—285 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Missing children, role—489 
Parole Commission, U.S.—364, 423 


400, 


332, 
, 465, 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 
Sex discrimination, role—484 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Small business, role—381 
Telecommunications, role—472 

Justice, International Court of. See United Na- 
tions 

Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kansas, Governor—59 
Kansas City Chiefs—217 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Kenya, Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Knight-Ridder News Service—204 
Korea, Republic of 

President’s visit—260 

Trade with U.S.—48, 578 

Treasury Secretary’s visit—458, 459 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—337, 371 
Job training, role—563 
Secretary—360 
Solicitor—109, 543 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —458 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—26, 221 
Reports—170, 573 
Labor Relations Board, National—487, 501, 594 
Latin America 


See also specific country 

Administration policies—117, 517, 553 

Central America initiative—156, 165, 172, 173, 
225, 315, 340, 396, 427, 436, 494, 519, 542, 
564 

Economic and military assistance, U.S.—266 

Military exercises, U.'S.—479 

President’s Special Representative to Central 
America—231 

Regional conflict—10, 16, 26, 35, 39, 375, 383, 
395, 427, 446, 494, 518, 552, 563 - 

Special Presidential Envoy for Central Amer- 
ica—231, 295, 458, 459 

U.S. Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—107, 328, 500 

Law Day, U.S.A.—507, 508 
Law enforcement and crime 

Administration policies—140, 174, 216, 233, 
239, 251, 280, 286, 290, 300, 309, 320, 339, 
360, 435 

Costa Rica-U.S. extradition treaty—565 

Drug abuse and trafficking—35, 233, 285, 348, 
539, 560, 565 

Drunk and drugged driving—18 

France-U.S. penal convention—288 

Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—230, 457 

Gun control—479 

Ireland-U.S. extradition treaty—570 





Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Italy-U.S. extradition treaty—570 
Jamaica-U.S. extradition treaty—560 
Organized crime—233, 285 
Pornography—92, 124 
Terrorism. See Terrorism 
Thailand-U.S. extradition treaty—539 
Le Figaro—13 
Le Monde—393 
Leadership, President’s—255, 256 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Ambassador, U.S.—189, 369 
Conflict resolution. See Middle East 
President—174, 181, 182, 189, 190, 221, 253, 
255 
Legal Equity for Women, Task Force on—231, 
484 


Legal Services Corporation—62, 341, 423 
Legion Auxiliary, American—283, 296 
Legislative branch 
also Congress 
Budget—229, 458 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—36 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador—561, 573 
Liberia, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Libraries and Information Science, 
Commission on—51, 110 
Libya, Latin American conflict. See Latin Amer- 
ica 
Lieutenant Governors, National Conference of— 
500 
Lincoln Day—199 
Lincoln Medal—505 
London Economic Summit Conference—108, 
394, 495 
Los Angeles Raiders—70 
Loyalty Day—418 
Lunar New Year—154 
Luxembourg, Vice President’s visit. See Europe 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MX missile. See Nuclear weapons 
Maine, Eastport Harbor, breakwater—458 
Malaysia 
Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Foreign Affairs Secretary General—53 
Prime Minister—52, 260 
Relations with U.S.—52 
Management and Budget, Office of—12, 47, 142, 
362, 381, 468 
Manual. See other part of subject 
March for Life—107 
Marine Mammal Commission—109 
Maritime affairs 
Bulgaria-U\S. fishery agreement—94 
Caribbean marine environment conventions— 
106 
Exclusive Economic Zone—91 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—255 
Middle East oil shipments—257 
Maritime Day, National—537 


National 
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Marshall Islands 
Free association compact—454, 590 
President—589, 590 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Maryland, U.S. district judge—171 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation and Conciliation, President’s Advisory 
Committee on—228 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, Federal—228 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day, prayer for peace. See Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day 
Mental Health Counselors Week, National—506 
Mexico 
Ambassador to U.S.—573 
Commerce and Industrial Development Secre- 
tary—573 
Foreign Relations Secretary—573 
President—543, 573 
Scientific cooperation with U.S. See Science 
and technology 
Treasury Secretary—573 
Mexico-U.S. commission. See Boundary and Water 


Commission, U.S. and Mexico, International 
Micronesia 
Free association compact—454, 589 
President—589, 590 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—494 
Iran-Iraq conflict—17, 257, 354, 394 
Lebanese conflict—1l, 2, 4, 5, 16, 66, 92, 163, 
181, 189, 190, 197, 207, 212, 214, 216, 220, 
224, 230, 252, 255, 354, 394, 411, 445, 456, 
477 
Peace efforts, international—68, 163, 200, 206, 
213, 224, 247, 252, 257, 354, 394, 395, 400, 
445, 480 
President’s Personal Representative—l, 2, 4, 
189, 190, 253, 254, 267 
Soviet role—354, 394 
Terrorist acts—66, 67, 164, 207, 247, 253, 445, 
477, 547 
U.S. leaders, meetings with President—1, 6, 37, 
107, 266, 267, 328, 335, 369 
Military Spouse Day—566 
Minorities 
See also specific group, Civil rights 
Economic recovery, effect. See Economic re- 
covery program 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Small business. See Business and indus 
Minority Business Development Agency. See 
Commerce, Department of 
Miss USA—36 
Miss Universe—36 
Missing and Exploited Children, National Center 
for—369, 489 
Mississippi 
Disaster assistance—593 
District judge, U.S.—295, 296 
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+ ee River Commission—50, 109 


issouri 
Governor—521 
ween bee Ha 543, 544 
Molasses. See Agriculture, sugar products 
Monaco, —- family—231, 235 
Monetary affairs 
Administration policies—17, 150, 298 
Credit program, Federal—141 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—37 
Inflation, effect—150 
Interest rates—256, 528, 579 
Money supply—160, 526 
Trade deficits. See Commerce, international 
Monetary Fund, International—109, 110, 496, 
553 


Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Moral issues, President’s views—313 
Morocco 
Ambassador, U.S.—288 
Broadcasting agreement with U.S. See Commu- 
nications 
Information Minister—287, 288 
King—288 
Prime Minister—288 
Relations with U.S.—288 
Mother’s Day—467 
Mozambique, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Mrs. America—11 
Municipal Clerk’s Week—203 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, negotia- 
tions—162, 363, 444, 493, 584 


NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
National Review—297 
National Theatre—78 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Navy, Department of the 
ptilnen eg a 231, 555, 573 
mR Academy, —392 
borhood Mesh 216 217 
Ne er 
Foreign Minister—294 
Prime Minister—59 
Nevada 
District judge, U.S.—573, 574 
President’s visit—181, 182, 186, 192 
Republican Party event—186, 192 
Nevis. See St. Christopher-Nevis 
New Hampshire, Governor—59 
New Jersey 
Disaster assistance—543 
Governor—59 
New York 
Disaster assistance—573 
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New York—Continued 
New York City, mayor—488 
President’s visits—317, 329, 481, 487, 501 
Republican P. events—317, 321, 329 
New York State Federation of Catholic School 
Parents—487, 501 
New York Times—440 
New d 
Prime Minister—265 
Relations with U.S.—265 
Newspaper Association, National—328 
Newsweek—115 
Nicaragua 
Administration policies—395, 447, 479, 518, 
553 


Ambassador, U.S.—364, 423 
Attack on U.S. helicopter—29 
Human rights—315, 351 
Internal situation—39, 395, 427, 446, 552 
Military assistance, U.S.—332 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Nigeria, U.S. Ambassador—50, 111, 231 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—9, 14, 16, 
58, 304, 321, 356, 363, 374, 375, 394, 411, 415, 
492, 584 
North Carolina, U.S. district judge—500, 501 
North Dakota, U.S. marshal—171, 172 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands 
Commonwealth status—454, 590 
Governor—589, 590 
Northern Mariana Islands Commission on Federal 
Laws—306 
Norway, nuclear energy agreement with U.S. See 
Energy 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—94, 95 
Nuclear weapons 
See also specific negotiation; Defense and na- 
a security 
Antiballistic missiles (ABM)—73, 75, 511 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM)—73, 
76, 77, 492, 510 
MX missile—493, 510 
Outer-space defensive weapons—13, 162 
Reductions—13, 15, 41-44, 93, 133, 162, 180, 
191, 197, 198, 205, 220, 240, 285, 304, 393, 
394, 440, 474, 492, 503, 510, 585 
Testing—73, 76, 77, 444 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—11, 110 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—96, 306 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio 
Columbus, mayor—312 
President’s visit—312, 329 

Oil. See Energy 





Older Americans Month—559 
Older worker week. See Employ the Older 
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